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cMeAe H a leaded 

"BOB ATCHER PRESENTS' 

— *7<4e Uiak&ii bated 




For Fall and Winter sales in the Midwest, WLS suggests 
"BOB ATCHER PRESENTS," a daily, 1:30-2:30 p.m. new and 

successful idea in afternoon programming. The combination of 

top WLS talent and a pre-tested, time-proven formula 
has won audiences throughout the entire Midwest. 

Each 15-minute segment of "BOB ATCHER PRESENTS" 
averages a 3.2 rating — the highest of any Chicago originated 

participating program. Over a period of a week each 
15-minute segment is heard in 792,500 radio homes! 

This hour-long, live-talent "BOB ATCHER PRESENTS'* program 

has proven its afternoon leadership. Featured on each day's 
program is a cast of WLS National Barn Dance favorites, 
headed by Bob Atcher, the Midwest's favorite cowboy entertainer. 
There are tailor-made audience builders — music to please 
all tastes — brief news and weather summaries — comedy — 
listener participation ... all wrapped together for profitable 
radio with increasing listenership. And 

INCREASED AUDIENCE MEANS INCREASED VALUE FOR 

INCREASED SALES RESULTS! 

See l/awi QlcUn. Man *7adatfi 

A. C. Nielsen Chicogo Station 
Area Report — April, 1951. tost 
full report prior to time chonge. 
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Industry hails 
cooperative 
campaign by 
Detroit, Tulsa 
stations 



That campaign by Detroit and Tulsa stations to sell radio cooperative- 
ly and make listeners more radio conscious got enthusiastic response 
up and down Madison Avenue. It's probably first large-scale venture 
of its kind and in keeping with industry's present strategy — t_o unite 
behind radio as medium while continuing to sell competitively. "Bane 
of radio's existence," one veteran time salesman told SPONSOR, "has 
been the tendency of one radio station in a town to sell the other 
station down the river. That creates suspicion about all radio." 



First big push 
for denicotinized 
cigarettes 



Truman launches 
coast-to-coast TV 
4 September 



-SR- 

U.S. Tobacco's "Martin Kane" (on NBC, AM and TV) will devote 25% of 
its commercial time to Sano, denicotinized cigarette which firm recent- 
ly acquired through purchase of Fleming-Hall Tobacco. Sano thus be- 
comes first brand of its type to get large scale national promotion 
via radio-TV. Station lineup for TV "Martin Kane" assures wide audi- 
ence. Show (10:00 p.m. Thurs. ) has 61 stations — 58 live. Near-rec- 
ord skein was cleared by Kudner and U.S. Tobacco execs largely through 
personal trips to stations. 

-SR- 

Coast-to-coas t TV hookup moved up to 4 September to coincide with open- 
ing of Japanese Peace Conference in San Francisco. The President's 
talk at 10:30 that evening (EDT) will officially launch both historic 
events. Thus another milestone in communications will have been 
reached, symbolically, to aid the cause of peace. 

-SR- 



Why Sarnoff 
is confident 



RCA board chairman David Sarnoff promises field tests of RCA color 
will resume 10 September. Sarnoff radiates confidence, stresses that 
he would like to see RCA and CBS color given opportunity to compete 
commercially. Technological might of RCA lies behind Sarnof f ' s op- 
timism. Example: 10" RCA picture tubes cost $125 wholesale .in 1946; 
now 17" wholesales for $18. Color tubes, now being produced at same 
RCA plant (Lancaster, Pa.) where black and white cost-saving was ac- 
complished, are on pilot production line basis. But CBS will have 6 
months' head start in promotion before RCT requests new FCC hearing. 

-SR- 



Canadian radio's 
sales reticence 



In assembling its 36-page section on Canadian radio for this issue 
(starts page 37), SPONSOR uncovered surprising paradox about air in- 
dustry cross-the-oorder . Though Canadian radio has stronger sales 
story than any other Canadian medium, i ts spokesmen are remarkably 
reticen t in pushing for sales, with result that many American adver- 
tisers have been late in di s covering Canadian radio. British influ- 
ence, competition of government radio account for it. 
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Canada TV 
stations won't 
be on air 
till 1952 



How TV compares 
with radio in 
homes per $ 



Psychological 
guidance for 
audience 
promoters 



ABC's net income 
up 262% 



P&G now has 22 
quarter hours 
in daytime TV 



Government-operated TV stations in Montreal and Toronto will be first 
on air — probably not until 1952. After that, growth of TV in Canada 
will proceed at far slower pace than in U.S. Government's chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude toward commercial operation will be large factor 
in making broadcasters hesitate before investing big sums in TV. 

-SR- 

Radio cost-per-home is lower for a ll types , according to figures com- 
piled by Biow Company on basis of Nielsen ratings for March-April 1951 
and agency's own estimates of program costs. Mystery drama scores 
highest homes-per-dollar average, 194 for AM, 149 for TV. Quiz give- 
away is second in radio, with 168 homes; third in TV with 141. Situa- 
tion comedy, third in radio with 162 homes, is second in TV with 144. 

-SR- 

With psychological "depth" research now being used by dozens of na- 
tional advertisers, one astute ad manager told SPONSOR radio and TV 
coul d use some of the same medicine. He cited findings of recent So- 
cial Research, Inc. study which showed that many televiewers are 
ashamed of their t a ste in TV entert a inm_ent . "That's a tip-off," he 
said, "that audience-promotion men would do well to try and bu i ld up 
the public's respect for the fare on radio and television. Too often, 
programing becomes the butt of 'sop h isticated' jokes which tend to 
make people feel guilty about enjoying shows which actually suit their 
own tastes. " 

-SR- 

Net income of ABC during first six months 1951 is up 262%. Total rose 
from $180,000 last year to $472,000. Upturn in TV business and big 
sales by radio network like recent Instant Maxwell House Coffee buy of 
"When a Girl Marries" are responsible. 

-SR- 

From sponsorship of 5 quarter hours of daytime TV in December 1950, 
P&G total for this fal l has risen to 22. In new presentation on 
daytime TV, CBS points out P&G expansion is just part of rapidly 
growing trend. High points of presentation include: (1) From March 
1950 to March 1951 average percent of TV sets tuned in between 1 and 5 
p.m. (Monday-Friday) almost doubled, went from 8.3% to 15.6%. (2) 
Number of sets tuned in jumped at much faster rate, went from 381,200 
average to 1,832,800. 

-SR- 



D.j.'s gaining 
strength on TV 



Radio's popular d.j. formula looks more and more like sure bet to be- 
come fixture in TV. Paul Dixon, for example, WCPO-TV, Cincinnati, 
d.j. went network on ABC recently, has apparently scored with critics. 
And Screen Gems, Inc. has made it easy for stations to translate AM 
records-and-music format into visual terms by producing series of mu- 
sical movie shorts designed to accompany playing of current hits and 
standards. Shorts show dancers performing in suitable rhythm for rec- 
ord viewer hears at same time. 
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"To what radio station does your family 
listen most?" As part of an independent 
survey made by students at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, this question was 
asked of 3,969 farm families in 22 pros- 
perous counties within 90 miles of Fargo. 
74.6% of the families named WD AY: 
4.4% said Station "B", 2.3% Station "C", 
2.1% Station "D", and so on. 

WDAY was a 17-to-l choice over the next 
station . . . a ^/2-to-l favorite over all 
other stations combined! 

A WDAY • nbc . 

«2jTp FREE & PETERS, Inc., 



In Fargo's home county, WDAY was the 
first choice of 87.2% of the families, 
as against 5.8% for Station "B". In its 
home county, WDAY was a whopping 
15-to-l choice over the next station . . . 
a 6y 2 -to-l favorite over all other stations 
combined! 

BMB figures, Hoopers and mail-order 
returns all tell the same amazing story on 
WDAY and the rich Red River Valley. 
Get all the facts. Write us direct, or ask 
Free & Peters! 

970 KILOCYCLES • 5000 WATTS 

Exclusive National Representatives 
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DIGEST FOR 27 AUGUST 1951 



ARTICLES 



Why have many sponsors switched agencies? 

SPONSOR reports reasons for the climbing "divorce rate" between spon- t^t* 
sors and ad agencies. Chief cause: TV and radio campaign failures 



How spot radio licked Nedicks sales slump 

Orange-drink-and-hot-dog chain spends a quarter of a million dollars an- 
nually, mainly on morning men, to promote its 90 eateries 



26 



Sponsor's profit with kid premiums 

Just put excitement value into your air premium offers to the youngsters 
(35,000,000 in America, six to 19) and chances are you'll hit the jackpot 



CANADIAN RADIO SECTION 



Canada: the market 



Cauiida: radio facts and figures 



Canada: tips to advertisers 



Canada: successful air advertisers 



37-72 
38 
10 
4tt 



52 



COMING 



How Reynolds Metals Company makes friends 

Reynolds, No. 2 aluminum maker, matches industrial expansion with public jq Sent 
relations campaign via spot radio in its own backyard k « 



Film commercial pointers: Part II 

SPONSOR'S second report on Transfilm seminar series will cover Film 
Direction, Production, and Cost Control 



JO Sept. 



lie careful on the air: Part I 

Here is the nostalgic story, whimsical and human, of the development of I f | V g 
broadcast censorship, and its lessons for today's AM-TV advertisers I 



furniture stores on the air 

Sponsor is currently researching how and to what extent the furniture 
industry ma^es use of radio/TV to sell its wares 
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MEN, MONEY & MOTIVES 

510 MADISON 

NEW AND RENEW 

MR. SPONSOR: BRIAN ROOTES 

P. S. 

TV COMMERCIALS 
ROUNDUP 
RADIO RESULTS 
MR. SPONSOR ASKS 
SPONSOR SPEAKS 
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COVER: On a hot day in New York City, 
R & H Beer pulled off the show promotion 
gimmick of the year when messengers arrived 
at newspaper and magazine offices all over 
town bearing iced cans and bottles of R & H. 
Brainstormed by the promotion department 
of WCBS-TV, New York, the free beer scheme 
called attention to R & H's "Battle of the 
Boroughs" on WCBS-TV. Not everyone got his 
beer served by a "cool" model, however. 
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CWKH 



IAKE AMAZING COMEBACK! 



it's easy, 




( PANOLA j 



• •( INDUSTRY 



MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 



1950 



jCie chart above shows what three quarter-hour programs a 
jVeek on KWKH have done for Panola, a soft drink bottled 
)y the 7 UP Bottling Company of Shreveport. 

it 

The 7 UP Bottling Company started using KWKH in July, 
P 950, when sales of Panola were at a low ebb — down 40% 
'rom the corresponding period of 1949. KWKH helped 
heck the slump immediately, and by March 1 of this year, 
'anola's sales were actually 14% above the correspond- 
ing two-month period of 1949 — a "real" gain of 
erhaps 34%, since industry sales declined 15% to 
'0% during the period! 

I'anola's schedule on KWKH consists of a 15-minute segment 
if a late afternoon disc-jockey program. This has been, 
nd still is, Panola's complete advertising campaign! 



1951 




v'hat can we "Panolate" for you? 



KWKH 



50,000 Watts • CBS 



Texas 



SHREVEPORT I LOUISIANA 



The Branham Company ArlcaHSAS 

Representatives X^J^,,^ , 

Henry Clay, General Manager 



STALIN HATES 
BATON ROUGE 




. . . because, with typical Amer- 
ican virility, it has grown 
257% since 1940 

. . . it's the cradle of synthetic 
rubber 

. . . its giant industry produces 
might for America in war and 
peace 

, . . it offers superb rail, river, 
highway and air transportation 
fa< ilities 



that's what you 
like about the 
South and WJBO 




AFFILIATED WITH THE STATE-TIMES AND MORNING ADVOCAT0 
FURTHER DATA FROM OUR NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
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The art-science called sales management has leaped ahead in the 
past ten years. Witness the re-designing of packages, fronts, win- 
dows, parking facilities. Witness the latterday marvels of plastics, 
neons, nylons, frosted containers. Elaborate "shopping villages" are 
being set down out in open country by main-travelled highways to 
draw custom from dozens of towns, not just one. On every hand 
there is evidence that American wholesaling and retailing is pro- 
ceeding by the rule and the approach of scientific analysis and sci- 
entific layout. Everybody is selling everything in an atmosphere 
engineered to the -nth degree by light, color, space, package, cost 
accountancy experts. Refrigeration wonders have partially abolished 
the "seasonal" pack. Electronic fingers practically wag menacingly 
at slow-selling items and trip an alarm for their "wasted" shelfage. 
A myriad of schemes and devices seek to cut down overhead, speed 
up turnover. Housewives select pre-packaged cellophane-windowed 
roasts, putting them into self-service carts with built-in baby carriers. 

* * * 

It is all so wondrously and sensationally "moderne" and "scien- 
tific" that envious merchants from all over the world stream into 
our land to see how we sell. Can we sell, bub. 

* * * 

Less obvious, less visible, less publicized are the new scientific 
approaches to sales management at the level of emotional strategy, 
and that ought to be the starting point. The actual physical move- 
ment of goods from factory to warehouse to jobber to retail outlet 
is a fairly tangible logistic pattern. But behind merchandising lies 
advertising and behind advertising lies, or ought to lie. sound psy- 
chology. 

* * * 

Note this: more than a few highly successful companies have dis- 
covered in recent years that they may have been spending a great 
deal of money advertising a message, or executing a copy platform, 
that was basically unsound, or at least highly suspect, to start with. 

* * * 

Why, for example, did so many automobile buyers continue decade 
after decade to stick to one particular make even though automotive 
engineers recognized other cars as better all-round vehicles? When 
Detroit went into that question, starting first about 15 years ago, 
they pieced together all sorts of arresting facts about the "emo- 
tional set" of the car-owner. If he had driven his car for years 
without accident, there was a "loyalty" factor, like returning home 
to a good wife. In order to counteract this sales deterrent, it was 
first necessary to understand it. 

* * * 

Detroit found out that psychological quirks work both ways. The 
accident-free driver feels "loyal" to his car, will re-order. The re- 

( Please turn to }>age 83) 
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RADIO 

IS TOPS 
FOR 

flDUERTISERS 
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URUEVS SHOW .. • Radio Reaches Farther; 

Radio Delivers More; 
Radio Costs Less — 

Than ever before! 



UUREC Rate, in cost per thousand listeners, has gone down 10.1% as compared with 1946 

IMC is a better buy than ever in its history. The advertiser 
gets more in coverage — more in prestige — at lower cost. 




RADIO FAMILIES 1946 1949 

RADIO HOMES COVERED 404,560 448,890 

BASIC HOUR RATE $250.00 $250.00 

COST PER 1000 HOMES .61c .55c 

Figures Quoted Based on Latest Available BMB Measurements 



Advertising Is 
Essentially Salesmanship 



Affiliated with CBS— 600 K.C. 5000 WATTS. 



ujrec memPHis no. i strtioii 



WREC HOOPER RATINGS AVERAGE 
HIGHER THAN ANY OTHER MEMPHIS STATION 



Sells More and 
Sells It Cheaper 
★ 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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COVERAGE AREA 
MAP AND AD OF 

TULSA'S 
TV. STATION 
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The survey was made in Tulsa 
and in 40 towns within the .1 
MV "Primary Coverage Area" 
of Tulsa's TV station, by Leslie 
Brooks & Associates, research 
consultant of Tulsa. A 3,416 
interview sample was made, 
statistically valid within 2%. 



M*rk*t St*ry' WltMn HVTVa . I 

* V Market Story Within KOTV's 
j — Primary Cevi«rag« Ai 

!v Population 696,861' i«* pH« 

Telephone Homos 107,20 

■ •tail Sales $513,53^,00 
Food Salot $110,910,000 
Drug Salos $18,970,000 
Circles Indicate Towns Outside Primaf 
Coverage 'Area' Reporting Good Recepti 



The Leslie Brooks & Associates survey finds 212,940 radio homes, 
178,498 as published by Tulsa's television station, on the reprodui 
map; and finds only 31,072 TV set homes and businesses, not "cf 
83,000" as claimed in the station's reproduced ad. In figuring both 
number of radio sets and TV sets, Leslie Brooks & Associates used 
696,868 population figure within the Tulsa TV Area as given on 
reproduced map. In establishing radio homes this population fi 
was divided by 1950 U. S. Census average number of 3.13 persons 
family for the area, and applying to the total number of families result 
the radio set ownership percentage of 95.6% shown in the U. S. Cen 
The figures are conservative, since the Brooks survey reveals a curij 
radio ownership in the Tulsa Area of over 98%. TV set figures w 
obtained in the same manner except applying the TV set owner 
percentages as revealed by the survey. 

jtt.OOO.OO JPEWARP 

Tulsa Radio Stations KAKC, KFMJ, KOME, KRMG, K 
and KVOO have posted $1,000.00 with the First Nati 
Bank and Trust Co. of Tulsa to be given to the first pe 
proving the Leslie Brooks & Associates survey of television 
in the Tulsa Area is not within 5 percent of accuracy. 
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MOT 17K49R AS CLAIMED BY 
INUI 1/5,^0 TULSA'S TV STATION 



NOT 83 Onn AS CLAIMED BY 
INU I 55,UUU TULSA'S TV STATION 
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TULSA 



PERCENT OF MARKET SATURATION 



TELEVISION SET 

(HOMES AND BUSINESSES) 



IN CITY OF TULSA 

IN TULSA TV AREA 
(EXCLUSIVE OF TULSA) 



21.0% 
11-3% 



RADIO SET 

(HOMES ONLY) 

98.8% 
98.3% 



FAMILIES WITH BOTH TELEVISION AND RADIO 
SETS — AVERAGE PER DAY: 



4.28 
4.45 



HOURS LISTENING TO RADIO 
HOURS VIEWING TELEVISION 



FAMILIES WITH RADIO SETS ONLY 
PER DAY: 



AVERAGE 




5.3 



HOURS LISTENING TO RADIO 



KFMJ KOME KRMG KTUL KVOO 



A copy oiF the survey may be obtained by writing any 
Tuba radio station or from tbeir National Representatives 5 . 
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Your product can be SOLD on 
"Smythe's General Store" pro- 
gram on the independent station 
most often listened to by Colo- 
rado housewives. 



Salesman Pete Smythe, Prop, of 
"Smythe's General Store" is an- 
other star on Denver's music-per- 
sonality station. And Pete has 
rung the cash register on products 
from ice cream to Packards. 

for availabilities wire, 
phone or write ©r 

Radio Representatives, Inc., John 
New York, Chicago, Buchanan 
Las Angeles, KTLN 
San Francisco Denver 



KTLN 



lOOO WATTS 

DENVER'S 

only independent 
non-dir«ctional 
station 
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SPONSOR "EXTRAS** APPRECIATED 

Thank you for the copy of the new 
I V Map for Sponsors . . . we greatly 
appreciate these "extras" furnished bv 
SPONSOR. 

We would like to, however, call \ our 
attention to the fact that there is no 
existing cable link between Lansing 
and Detroit . . . only a microwave link. 

We would also like to have you cor- 
rect your records to show that our na- 
tional rep is H-R Representatives, Inc. 

I. A. GlNTHER 

TV Traffic Director 

WJ1M-TV 

Lansing 




TV DICTIONARY IN DEMAND 

I notice your se- 
ries of articles on 
the "TV Diction- 
ary" terminated in 
the 30 July issue. 
I would be pleased 
to receive a bound 
copy of the series 
and, if you can 
spare them, two 
copies. This will spare me the agony 
of cutting the sections out of SPONSOR 
and binding them. You are doing a 
splendid job for the industry with 
your magazine and I. for one. value 
it highly. 

A ictor Fabian 

Media Director 

C. Wendel Muench & Co. 

Chicago 

• Seventy-two-page TV Dictionary free to SPON- 
SOR suhsrrllnTS €>n request. Extra c*>pies S2.00. 
If you are interested In liulk ropirs, writ*' for 
low volume rate. 



As a subscriber, we would appreci- 
ate receiving a copy of the "TV Dic- 
tionary/Handbook for Sponsors." 

C. C. Slaybatjgh 
Radio Director 
Morse, I nternational 
Vezc York 



You must have given mc a good in- 
doctrination during my DuMont days, 
because I still look forward to seeing 
SPONSOR when it arrives at our office. 

The current issue I think is particu- 
larly fine. When it is available. I would 
like to receive a copy of the TV Dic- 



tionary/Handbook. This is not only 
proving very interesting in our office, 
but in other TV circles around Seattle. 

Wade Thompson 
TV Director 
Seattle Radio and TV 
Advertising Agency- 
Seattle, Wash. 



W e are regular subscribers to your 
magazine. Will you please send me at 
no cost your "TV Dictionary/Hand- 
book for Sponsors.'* Thank you. 
Heagan Bayles 
Vice President 
Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 

& Bayles 
New York 



Will vou please send us the complete 
"TV Dictionary/Handbook for Spon- 
sors.'* 

We were wondering if it is possible 
to obtain several copies of same. Will 
you please advise. 

Alexander Griffin 
TV & Radio Director 
Al Paul Lejton Company 
Philadelphia 



Reading your issue of 18 June, 1 
noticed that your new TV Dictionary/ 
Handbook was available to subscribers 
on request. 

Since our agency is a subscriber, we 
would like to go on record as request- 
ing one of these Handbooks at your 
earliest opportunity, 

Frank M. Knight 

Radio-TV Director 

Richard A. Foley Advertising 

Philadelphia 



As we understand that the "TV Dic- 
tionary" is free to those who subscribe 
to SPONSOR, would you please send one 
dictionary for each subscription the 
advertising department of Lever Broth- 
ers has to sponsor. 

Anne Courtway 
Lever Brothers 
New York 



Being a subscriber to your magazine 
sponsor, I read of yonr new "TV Dic- 
tionary/Handbook for Sponsors" and 
would like very much to have a copy 
of this lexicon. 

Wauiiillau La Hay 
N. IV. Ayer & Son 
Neiv York 
I Please turn to page 91 ) 
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the "ons" are it • • . 



Rayon, nylon, orlort — the fabulous fabric*— fascinate and 
serve the American woman. For her, the Carolinas 
spiu md weave them all — producing each year 40% 
of the rayon and related broad woven fabrics produced 
in the United States.* Here's -another steady source 
# wage-dollars for WtfTs 3,000,000 listeners— 
the largest group of your prospects you can 
reach by any* advertising medium in 
the two Carolina-s. 




COLOSSUS OF THE CAROLINA! 



STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 

fed Nationally by Radio Sales 
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BY RAY F. STRYKER 
VICE PRESIDENT 

JOHNSON CASHWAY LUMBER CO. 

Largest Stocked Lumber Company in Midwest 



Sounds nonsensical, doesn't it? Yet — in the KFAB area, there are 
thousands of backyards and each backyard has a house. And, on the 
farms there are barns as well as a house with each backyard. In each 
house there are from two to four radios. Even the barns on many of the farms have radios that 
are tuned to KFAB during chore time every morning and evening. 

People in the Midwest Empire, that vast, wealthy area beneath the giant umbrella of KFAB 
coverage, depend on radio to keep them informed and entertained. When you count backyards, 
you can also count thousands of radios tuned to KFAB. 

Those people who listen to KFAB — the great Midwest Empire typical families — are capable 
men and women, growing, eager boys and girls. They live healthy lives packed with the good 
old American custom of industrious activity. This means they earn money and they spend 
money. They spend wisely, too, and rely on radio to tell them much about what to buy and where 
to buy it. You can "talk" to those people, profitably, if you use the Midwest Empire Station KFAB. 

Phone, wire or write for "backyard" facts about the Midwest Empire Station. 




5 °>0qo watts 



Represi nted by FREE & PETERS Inc. General Manager: HARRY BURKE 



New and renew 
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1» New on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Hazel Bishop Inc 




Baymoiid Spector 


ABC 




General Foods Corp 
(Jell-O UiO 




Young ei Uuhicam 


ABC 




General Foods Corp 
( M axwell House di 




Benton & Bowles 


ABC 




General F*ods Corp 




Footc, Cone A Ueliling 


CBS 


55 


General Foods Corp 




\ ouiik A Buhicnin 


CBS 


150 


King an & Ctt 




Warwick & Lcgler 


ens 


55 


.Mors Inc. 




Leo Burnett 


CBS 


148 


Morton Salt Co 




Klau-Van Pietcrs>oiii- 
Diuilup 


CBS 


6 


Rail Ion Purjna Co 




Gardner 


ABC 




Reynolds .Metals C« 




Buchanan 


NBC 


167 


Ship-it a<l. & Johnson 




Vi alter McCreery 


MBS 




Sterling Drug Inc 




Danecr-Fitzgerald- 
Sainple 


ABC 


285 


Sylvan ia Eire trie Product « 
Inc 


Roy S, Durstine 


ABC 


62 


U. S. Army-li. S. Air 


Force 


Grant 


NHC 





News; M-F 8:55-9 am; 10 Sep; 52 wks 
Breakfast Club; M-F 9-9:15 am; 1 Oct; 52 wk^ 

When A Girl Marries; M-F 11:30.45 am; 1 

Oct; 52 wks 
Grady Cole Show; M, W, F 2-2.15 pin; 1 Oct; 

39 wks 

News; Sat 9:25-30 pm ; 22 Sep; 39 wks 
Godfrey Digest; Sim 5-5:30 pm; 14 Oct; 39 
wks 

People ire Funny; alt T 8-8:30 pin ; 9 Oet; 26 
wlt* 

Visilin' Time; Sat 6-6:30 pm; 15 Sep: 26 wks 

Space Patrol; Sat 10:30-11 am; 6 Oct; 52 wks 
The Big Show; Sun 6:30-7 pin; 7 Oet; 39 wks 
lee lollies of 1952; Th 12:30-1 am; 7 Sep 
only 

Mystery Theatre; V 8-8:30 pm : 3 Oet; 52 wks 

Sammy Kayc's SyKania Sunday Serenade; Sim 

3-3:30 pm ; 7 Oet; 52 wks 
Sports Newsreel of the Vir; F 10:30-45 pm ; 

7 Dec; 26 wks 



2. Renewed on Radio Networks 



SPONSOR 



AGENCY 



NO. OF NET STATIONS 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



Allis'Ch aimers Mfg Co 


Bert S. Gittins 


NHC 


National Farm and Home Hour; Sat 1-1:30 








pin" 8 Sep; 52 wks 


Armour & Co 


Foot*-, Cone & Bel ding 


NHC 167 


Dial Dave Garroway; M-F 11:45 urn-noon; 3 








Sep; 52 wks 


Dt-rby Foods Inc 


Needhani, Louis & 


MBS 


Sky King; T, Th 5:30-55 pm; 11 Sep; 52 wks 




Br or by 




General Foods Corp 


Young cc Ruble ain 


CBS 150 


Canghustcrs; Sat 9-9:25 pm; 22 Sep; 39 wks 


General Foods Corp 


Young & Rubicani 


CBS 150 


llopalong CassMys Sat 8:30-9 pm; 22 Sep; 








39 wks 


Gillette Safety Razor 


Co Maxoii 


AHC 285 


Cavalcade of Sports; F 10 piii-eonelusion ; 7 








Sep; 39 wks 


Hudson Coal Co 


Clements 


NBC 14 


Hudson Coal Miners; Sun 9:45-10 am; 7 Oet; 








52 wks 


Kellogg Co 


Leo Burnett 


MBS 


Clyde Beatty Show; M, W, F 5:30-55 pm; 3 








Sep; 52 wks 


Quaker Oats Co 


Sherman & Marquette 


MBS 


Man on the Farm; Sat 12-12.-30 pm ; 25 Aug; 








52 wks 


Skelly Oil Co 


Henri. Hurst & McDon- 
ald 


INBC 28 


Alex Drier; M-Sat 8-8:15 am; 3 Sep; 52 wks 


Sterling Drug Co 


Dane er-Fitzgerald- 


NBC 147 


Stella Dallas; M-F 4:15-30 pm; 10 Sep; 52 wks 




Saniple 




Sterling Drug Co 


Daneer-Fitzgerald- 


NBC 147 


Young Widder Brown; M-F 4:30-45 put; 10 




Sample 




Sep; 52 wks 


3. New National Spot Radio Business 


SPONSOR 


PRODUCT AGENCY 


STATIONS-MARKET CAMPAIGN, start, duration 


Borden Co 


Instant eoffce Doherty, 


Clifford & 


Dallas, Ft. Worth Annenits; 1 Oet; 13 wks 




Shenfield (N,Y.) 


Ford Dealers Adver- 


Ford an to mobiles J . Walter 


Thompson 


St. Paul-Mnpls. Anncmts; 27 Aug; 7 wks 


tising Fund 


(N.Y.) 




Lever Brothers Co 


Pcpsodent .McCann-Erickson 


Natl Anncmts; 1 Oct; 52 wks 




(N.Y.) 




4. National Broadcast Sttles Executives 


NAME 


FORMER AFFILIATION 


NEW AFFILIATION 


John II. Itachcm 


NBC, N.Y., eastern sis 


mgr 


DuMont, N.Y,, asst sis dir 


Ted Be rgman 11 


DliMout, N.Y., acet exec 


Same, sis dir 


Half Brent 


WRHM, Chi., sis mgr 




WIP, Phila., Ids dir 



• In next issue: New and Renewed on Television (Network and Spot); 
Station Representation Changes; Advertising Agency Personnel Changes 






Numbers after names 
refer to category in 
New and Renew: 

Ted Bergmann (4) 
Orville Lawson (4) 
A. A. McDermott(4) 
Pel Schmidt (4) 
J. H. Sierer (4) 
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I. \utioual Broadcast Sales Executives (continual) 






Numbers after names 
refer to category in 
New and Renew: 

Loren Sorensen (4) 

F. X. Zuzulo (4) 

Robert I, Garver (5) 

Roger Greene (5) 

Henry Onorati (5) 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



George Bristol 
William Dozicr 

Mannie Eisner 
Royal V. Howard 
George R. Jcncson 
Jack Koste 
William T. I. a lie 

Or\ ille Lawsou 

H. W> MaitT Jr. 

Joli it M eCIay 

A. A. McDcrmott 

John Pival 
Arch It agan 

M««*gan Ryan 

Pel Srlnni.It 
Joseph II. Sicrer 
Robert C. Smith 

William L. Snyder 
Loren Sorensen 

Frank X . Zuznlo 



CBS, N. V.. dir radio, X\ sis pres 
Samuel Goldwyu, lllyvd., exec story and 

writrr head 
WGAR, Clove., pub dir 
W, II. Male Ltd, Honolulu, a«"i-t exec 
WXW, Cincinnati, sis 
Indie Sales, N.Y., pres 
WAGE, Syracuse, co-owner, gen mpr 

Orvillc Lawson & Associates, Mnply., 
pres 

International Milling, Greenville, Tc\. 

head of sis five Southern divg 
W|*1X, N.Y., dir operations 
II. N. Stov in & Co, Toronto, s!s nier 



WX YZ-T V, Dot roit , p rog mg r 
WAG A -TV, Atlanta, sis exec 

WPTR, Albany, gen nigr 

WITH, Italic, aect exec 

WRNL, Richmond, member sis staff 

IT. Southern California, I., A., dir athletic 

news sve 
Chicago Tribune, Chi., exec 
Radio adv exec, Mupls. 

MBS, N.V., asst dir publicity 



Sam* 1 , dir sis prom, adv radio div 
CBS-TV Net, N.V., member pmg exee staff 

Same, member sis dept 

KIK1, Honolulu, sis, protti nigr 

WOIl, WOll-TV, Ch i,, nigr mid western sis office 
Liberty Broadcasting System, N.V., dir natl sis 
Broadcasting lnc, Atlanta (tv channel 8 licensee), 
\ p, pen mgr 

Upper Midwest Broadcasting System, Mnpls., pres 

John E. Pearson Co, H.iIIas, mgr < new office 

131214 Coinmcrce Street) 
WCAU-TV, Phila., asst mgr 

Radio t\ Television Sales Inc, Toronto, gen mgr 
(new offices: 10 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, 
and the Windsor Hotel, Montreal) 

Same, stn mgr 

Broadcasting lnc, Atlanta ft* channel 8 licensee) 
pen sis mgr 

Patroon Broadcasting Co, Albany f WPTR parent 

org), vp 
W AAM-TV, Balto., local *U mgr 
Same, pen sis nigr 
W GAR, C.I eve., pub dir 

For joe & Co, Chi., sis acct exee 

Upper Midwest Broadcasting System, Mnpls., sW 
mgr 

Same, nigr press information 



.». Sponsor Personnel Changes 



NAME 



FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



Joint M. Allen 


Philip Morris & Co, N. Y., section 


sis mgr 


Same, 


southeastern regl sis 


mgr 


Morden H. Buck 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, S.F 
Coast sis mgr 


., assi 


to Pacific 


Same 


Amsterdam, N.Y M nigr 


adv, sis pro tn, pub re I 


William T. drove 


Borden Co, Atlanta, d istriet 


mgr 




Same, 


sis nigr, southern div 




Robert I. Garver 


General Foods Corp (Certo 
si*, adv nigr 


div). 


N.Y., 3SSOC 


Same, 


sis, adv mgr 




Roger Greene 


Philip Morris & Co, .N.Y., 


exec 




Sa nie. 


asst adv mgr 




Harry M. Jones 


Leigh Foods, N. Y., sis nigr 






Same, 


gen nigr 




Henry Onorati 


RCA Victor Records, N.Y., 


asst a« 


v mgr, natl 


A veo 


Mfg Corn (Crosley div 


), Cincinnati, dir elee- 




prom nigr 






Ironies adv 




L. Charles Underwood 


Ph Hip Carey Mfg Co, Cincinnati, 


asst ad mgr 


Same, 


adv, sis prom nigr 





C». iYeie Agency Appointments 



SPONSOR 



PRODUCT (or service) 



AGENCY 



American Biscuit & Cracker Co, Seattle 
American Brands Corp, Red** ood City, Calif. 
\ ttterican V itamin Associates, lllywd. 
Ainitrol Products lnc, CIti. 
\ rgiis Cameras Inc, Ann Arbor, Midi. 
Bunco Credit o y Aboro Poeeiio, Satt Jtian 
Crown Overall Mfg Co, Cincinnati 

I b'Hii i son's I' oods. Oak I and 
Fcls »?t Co, Pbila. 

A . S. II .ir wis on Co, South Norwalk. < "nun. 

II ci W <>i, Newark 

Kellogg < n, Battle Creek, Midi. 
Mission I*ry Corp, L.A ., Chi., IS.Y, 
Mnmstiig Wood Products Co, Clii. 
Ocitltne Co, Beverly Hills 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Seattle 
Pure Drnc »x Chemical Corp, N. Y. 
Red Top Itrcv* ing Co, Cincinnati 
Sargent & Co, New Haven 
Sea Isle Hotel, Miami Beach 
Wakefield Coffee Co, Waukegan, III. 
Wow Inc, Omaha 



Baked goods 

Toby jell dehydrated mix 

Vitamin manufacturers 

Ainitrol tooth p«w«der 

Cameras 

Bank 

Work and sport clothes 
Food manufacturer 
Kcls-Naptha soap 
Preen floor finish 

Brassieres 

Kellogg's com flakes 
Citrus jnice products 
Wooden ware 
Medicated eye pads 
Airline 

Athlete's foot spray 
Brew cry 
Hardware 
Hotel 

Way clip coffee 
Broadcaster 



Condon Co, Taeoma 

Ley »x Livingston, S. F. 

Sell whinner & Scott, Illywd. 

Jones Frankel, Chi. 

Voting »S' Rnbicam, Detroit 

Publieidad Bndillo, San Juan 

H. W. Knstor & Sons, Chi, 

Biow, S. I*". 

McKce & Albright, Pbila. 

Calkins i\ Ilolden. Carlock, \leCUn- 

Imi & Smith, N.Y. 
Atnos Parrish Co, N.Y. 
Leo Burnett, ('hi. 
Daiiccr-Fitzgerald-S ample, N.Y" ( 
Bo zed I X Jacobs, Chi, 
Abbott Kimball Co, L.A. 
West-Mar<|nls, Seattle 
Loh nicy er-Adel man, Phil a. 
Cecil it Prcshrey, N.Y. 
Marscbalk & Pratt, N.Y, 
Koehl, Landts and Landau, Miami 
Sehoeiif eld, llnhcr X' Green, Chi. 
Beaumont <JC Ilohman, Omaha 



o 





m 
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1951 , for broadcast transcriptions, it's MICROGROOVE! 



BIG MICROGROOVE ADVANTAGES 



r eqv>« 4 



Cuts costs . » i as much as half! 
Smaller disc . . . more program time! 
Big savings On packing and shipping costs! 
| Easier handling and storage! 
Maintains highest quality! 



km 



OLUMBIA 

TRANSCRIPTIONS 

ill, phone, or write: 

s Angeles— 8723 Alden Drive, Bradshaw 2-5411 
>w York— 799 Seventh Ave., Circle 5-7300 
licago— 410 North Michigan Ave., Whitehall 4-6000 

'de Marks "Columbia," "Maslerworks." ©f , ® ffeg U. S Pal Off. Morcas ffegi'sfrocfos 





5"/ - '~ 



$17,065.75 



saving* P* s ' 



vyeor 



46* 



You'll "Strike Oil" in CHESTII 




R.I.BURKE, Shipbuilder He heads MYER PRESSMAN, Clothier — An- ELSIE C. Q. JONES, Housewife— DR. PHILIP GERBER, Optometrist 

Sun Shipbuilding and Drydock Co , parol is a $12,000,000 business for Hers is one of 19,000 Chester homes —He knows prosperous folks care 

one of 80 Chester industries which 99 Chester clothing storeslike Mur- where radio is standard equipment, for their health. Chester's $1,557 per 

pay $27,000,000 in annual wages. ray's. He tunes regularly to WFIL. where WFIL can sell your product. capita income is far above normal. 



. and Riches in ALL of 




Dhia 



. . . Americas 3rd Market 



'Get Ahead in Chester... 

""What Chester Makes Makes Chester," says Pennsylvania's oldest town. 
/Today, for all America, Chester makes ships, textiles, paper, steel, refined 
(oil and a hundred other products. What does this make Chester? A high 
'income city, with better than 55 per cent owner-occupied homes . . . a 
^thriving market town of 65,000 with retail sales of $82 million, family 

income 30 per cent above national average. And in Chester, more people 
'listen regularly to WFIL than to any other station, says BMB. Make 

Chester yours. Schedule WFIL. 



...Lead in All 14 Counties 



Chester is just one city but it represents the quality of the entire 14- 
County Philadelphia Retail Trading Area . . . where WFIL's signal pene- 
tration is strongest. Here, in the nation's third largest market, are 4,400,000 
people ... $6 billion in purchasing power. Here, two out of three families 
ire consistent WFIL listeners. And WFIL takes you into a vast bonus 
zone, far beyond the 14 counties. Total coverage: an area with 6,800,000 

^people, more than $9 billion in buying power. To capture this market, 

! 'schedule WFIL. 




CHARLES J. NOLAN, Contractor- 
Chester's still a-building, Mr. Nolan 
can testify. New industry, new 
homes , . . new customers for you. 



HERMAN S. FELDMAN, Wholesaler 
— Manager of the Chester Whole- 
sale Grocery Co , he helps supply 
353 city grocers. He is a WFIL fan. 




560 kc, 

Qtfje JfrilaHelpOia 
Snquirtr Station 



An ABC Affiliate 
first on the Dial 
In America's Third Market 



Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 



RICHMOND, VA. 
$353,900,000 
RETAIL SALES 




-SAY— HOW 
DO I GET A 
BICCE'R 
SHARE OF 

THAT RICH 
MARKET?" 




OF COURSE 



Yes sir . . . in Retail Sales, Richmond, 
Virginia, ranks 48th out of ISO major 
markets (according to the latest census 
figures) and that means $353,900,000. 
To get a bigger share you need com- 
plete coverage by a station that de- 
livers a bigger buying audience. That 
means WRNL — 5KW for over 10 years 
at 910KC . . . 

THERE'S MORE 



SELL ON . . . 

WRNL 

WRNL 5KW — 9I0KC 
WRNL-FM 50KW— 102. IMC 
ABC AFFILIATE 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




SPWAHO PETTY & CO., INC., 
N A T I O N A I UEPRISENTartVES 




Brian Rooles 

Regional Director in Western Hemisphere 
Rootes Motors, New York 



One of the biggest invasions of a British product since the Boston 
tea party, hut vastly more successful, is that of Rootes Motors, Inc., 
and its line of pleasure cars. The sales spearhead: a carefully selected 
group of personality d.j.'s who emphasize the fuel economy of 
Bootes' models: Hillman-Minx, Sunheam-Talhot, and Humher Hawk. 

Behind this successful venture is 31-year-old Brian Rooles, Harrow- 
educated and Rootes-trained. Young Rootes learned every phase of 
the automotive business in the early 1930^ by working during the 
summer vacation periods at the Coventn plant. His tutor: Sir Wil- 
liam Rootes, founder of the Rootes motor e>mpire. Brian, under his 
father's guidance, mastered the sales know-how proven so valuable in 
moving Rootes Motors to the fore in the export field. 

Exports began in 1946 after many years of war production. It 
was then that young Brian Rooles, with his Harrow training and 
non-huckster approach, ventured into American radio, a medium 
vastly different from the non-commercial BBC in his country. But 
Rootes didn't adopt American pitchman or high-pressure commer- 
cials. Instead, Rootes commercials are informal, while stressing econ- 
omy of operation, a feature of all Rootes cars. 

The pay-off: the Rootes organization is ahead of competitors, 
notably Austin and Morris; the leading seller of foreign cars in the 
United States, according to Brian Rootes. One unusual sales success: 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York has added Rootes vehi- 
cles to its fleet. Commenting on the Rootes post-war export operation. 
Brian Rootes says, "Quite a large part of the success of the Rootes 
products in the U. S. is due to the effectiveness of radio advertising."' 

Budgetwise, Rooles advertising expenditures total some $200,000; 
radio carrcs sales burden aided by class magazines, newspapers. 

Now, with steel allocations loosening, Rootes plans for this fall 
call for continued radio ''sell" plus the addition of one-minute TV 
film commercials to be tested in three markets. The Rootes agency. 
Anderson & Cairns, says the commercials will he shot on location 
so televiewers will be able to see Rootes cars on the road. The one- 
minute films will be so designed that a local dealer can cut in with 
his name and address. 

With fall plans underway Brian Rootes still maintains his swift, 
efficient pace. "My hobby," says Rootes smilingly, "is business." 
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SPONSOR 



helpful 
hints to 



advertisers 



not yet 
in television 



If TV sales results have slanted your thinking towards tele- 
vision advertising, you'll be even more interested when you 
remember that . . . 

You can do better with Spot. 

These are Spot programs we're talking about. Live programs 
or film programs. Daytime shows or evening shows. Once- 
a-week telecasts or strips. With Spot programs, you can do 
better in television — in so many ways: 

You can get started so easily — with Spot programs. 
There's none of that business of minimum station re- 
quirements or "must" stations. Your distribution and 
your budget shape your Spot program market line-up. 

You get better picture quality, for live shows or film 
are generally superior to kinescope recordings. 

You get complete station cooperation . . . find stations 
clear time more readily because stations net more when 
a time period is sold for a Spot program than for a 
network show. 

You get all this — at no extra cost. For compared to 
network rates, Spot rates are generally lower for the 
same time period, over the same stations. The savings 
are more than enough to pay for the extra film prints 
and their distribution. 

Can you really look into television without looking into these 
advantages of Spot programs? We don't think so either. 
Which leads us to one final, practical hint : Call a Katz repre- 
sentative and get the full story on Spot program advertising. 
You may discover that you're closer to television than you 
think, because in television . . . 

you can do better with Spot. Much better. 



THE KATZ AGENCY, mc 



Station Representatives 



NEW YORK • CHICAGO • DETROIT . LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • ATLANTA • DALLAS ♦ KANSAS CITY 
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\'ew developments on SPONSOR stories 



Ik 

In This 
prosperous 

S3?*- 




BMB Report No. 2 Shows 
WSPA With The Largest 
Audience Of Any Station 
In The Area! 

AND... This Hooper 
Report Shows How WSPA 
Dominates This Area! 



HOOPER RATING •• Winter 1949 

8:00 AM •• 12:00 N 63.2 

12:00 N ■• 6:00 PM 53.6 

(Monday thru Friday) 
6:00 PM •• 10:00 PM . . . 67.6 
(Sunday thru Saturday) 



GIVE YOUR SALES 
A POTENT PERMANENT HYPO 




Represented By: 

John Blair & Co. 
Harry E. Cummings 

Southeastern Representative 

Roger A. Shaffer 

Managing Director 
Guy Vaughan, Jr., Sales Manager 



TAi Wo. I CBS Station for 
Thw Spar tanburg ■ Gretn viih 



Markol ..... 



5,000 Watts » 
950 On Your Dial 





See: "How to win with Juan" 

Issue: i June 1951, p. 25 

Sllllject: l' «'w national :i<I\ erti.-erx know about 
*ale» market of 3,500,000 Spanish- 
speaking people. 

A few aggressive and alert national, regional, and local advertisers 
are winning new customer* and reaping sales gains with specially- 
slanted pitches to foreign language and minority groups. But the 
majority of sponsors know little about or continue to ignore this 
lucrative audience segment. Evidence on the richness of this market, 
however, continues to pour in. 

W LIB. New York, with emphasis on two fields of programing, 
Anglo-Jewish ( in English I and Negro, recounts these recent WLIB- 
advertiser successes: the Lake Plaza Hotel in Lakewood, New Jersey 
had oxer one hundred guests a week after a New Year s weekend. 
The owner stated: "Of these one hundred guests over 60 r r came to 



us as a result of oil r air advertising. Usually after a Yew Year s 
weekend most Lakewood hotels are empty." 

Aron Streit, Inc.. New ^ ork matzo bakers, tried a test campaign 
with announcements on the Jewish Family Hour program. Their 
offer: a box of moon matzos. A Streit official commented: "The offer 
brought main more requests than we anticipated . . . this test war- 
rants our continuing with radio ... as of the first of the year we 
will increase our schedule." 

E. B. Latham & Company, wholesale electrical appliance distribu- 
tors, added to the success ston files. They used \YL1B to plug Ra\ ■ 
theon TV. In a fast pre-Christinas campaign their salesmen secured 
close to 2.000 leads with an analysis of their returns showing an 
unusually heavy response from Negro. Jewish, and Spanish groups. 

Safewa\ stores aired announcements telling of the opening of new 
markets on New York's East Side and the Puerto Rican section of 
Harlem. The campaign: six announcements prior to each store open- 
ing. In both instances, the crowds in front of each store were so 
great the police were railed to direct foot traffic. 



"Proldem* of a T\ *oap opera" 

29 January 1951, p. 38 

Anything ran happen and UMialh 
iloes on a live TV M>ap opera. 

The bugaboos facing the daily production of a live TV soap opera 
are mam : memory lags on the part of the cast; dailx rehearsals; set 
problems — all add up to mounting costs. One solution: filmed soap 
operas. 

First of the da\tinie TV serials to be produced on film in the East 
is Cinderella Story. Produced by Biography Films, the serial has 
been optioned by NBC. The estimated cost comes to $11,000 for 
five 15-miniile programs weekly. Curtis Mitchell, co-producer along 
with Blair Walliscr. sa\s that by the use of standardization tech- 
niques invented for this series the weekh cost is comparable, to 
the cost of a live serial. A big advantage for advertisers: good prints 
rather than kinescopes can be distributed to markets which haven t 
been cleared live. 

The storv line: \oiing Ohio school teacher wins a cover contest 
conducted In a famous New York magazine: comes to the big city. 
This lends itself to another cost-cutter: actual backgrounds will be 
used. Whenever necessary, the cast will be photographed against 
Radio Cit\. Statue of Liberty, and other Manhattan sights. Shooting 
schedule calls for Biography Films to work 20 15-minute episodes 
ahead on the 35mm. black and white soaper. 
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SPONSOR 



I 





June issue of Rorabaugh report shows 
KRON-TV leading the other two San 
Francisco TV stations in total number 
of sponsors (as during every month 
this year), also leading in number of 
local, national and network sponsors 
...which again "goes to show" that... 




SAN FRANCISCO CHRONIC! 



NBC A F Fill ATE 



SCll MORE ON CHANNEl 




.... puts more eyes 
on spots 

Represented nationally by FREE & PETERS, 

Inc New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, 

Fort Worth, Hollywood. KRON-TV offices 
and studios in the San Francisco Chronicle 
Bldg., 5th and Mission Sts., San Francisco 
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Delivers 




in the fabulous Houston Market | 



.:jo. ; ,sw>.'. 



J85 



HOUSTON 



- 



l?5 i 



Network Station B's Cost Per Thousand is 'm'% HJGUER than SfRC* 
Network Station C's Cost Per Thousand is 142% HIGHER than KPRC* 

For 26 Years KPRC has been 
CONSISTENTLY FIRST IN EVERYTHING THAT COUNTS, 



'Percentages Bosed on BMB, Feb,-Moy 
Hooper Report, and 260 Time Doytime 
Quarter Hour Rote Cord, 



NBC and TQN on the Gulf Coast 
JACK HARRIS, Genera! Manager 
Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY AND CO. 




A-5-5' 



SPONSOR 




Odyssey of Gvuen 



1. McCaiiii-Erickson, 1936-1947. Period of greatest Cm- 
en growth. Firm left Medium seeking agency with more retail 
knowhow. Criicn felt, also, that McCann, which had no Cin- 
cinnati office, was too far away to have right feel for problems. 

2. Grey Agency, 1947-1930. During this period, sales 
sagged from net of $1,500,000 in 1947 to $766,000 in 1950. 
Attempt to become major competitor of Hnlova via radio/TV 
spot campaigns, dealer co-op air activity Hopped. Again, agen- 
cy's failure to open local office was factor in client's dissatis- 
faction. Grucn next chose a medium-sized Cincinnati agency. 

3. Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc., 1950-1951. Agen- 
cy opened New York office to handle radio/TV for Grucn. Hut 
Grupn did not feel Stockton had big-city knowhow, soon in- 
vited dozen agencies to make piich. McCann impressed Grucn 
with fact it had 33 accounts in TV, could do big job for Grneii. 
McCann got account, has lined np 90% of $1,500,000 budget 
for campaign with filmed "Grucn Guild Theatre." 

4. McCann-Erickson, 1951-?. Account has now made full 
circle. How long McCann keeps account will probably depend 
on success of new show. Agency has opened Cincinnati office. 




are so many sponsors 

changing agencies now? 



! 



^KBBPff^ In recent months, the "di- 
^■BtrffrVfii vorce rate" between spon- 
sors and ad agencies has grown alarm- 
ingly high. An average of 50 or 60 
accounts — with about 10% represent- 
ing some of the choicest and biggest 
chunks of ad billings — are calling it 
quits with agencies each month. Quite 
a few of these gilt-edged accounts have 
been with the agency they are leaving 
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as long as 20 years. 

What's the reason? Is there some 
kind of subtle unrest afoot in the air- 
conditioned sanctums of America? 
leading clients and ad agencies? Why. 
for instance, did Packard's $3,000,000- 
annual account move from Young & 
Rubicam to Maxon; Pepsodent's $3,- 
500,000 billings leave Foote, Cone & 
Belding, and Gruen's £1,500,000 ac- 



count leave Stockton, West, Burkhart 
— with both winding up at AlcCann- 
Erickson? 

sponsor, realizing that many an- 
other major advertiser sitting on the 
sidelines and watching this multi-mil- 
lion dollar chess game has pondered 
these problems, has made a survey of 
leading agencies and accounts to seek 
the answer. Editors of SPONSOR talked 
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TV Slops were behind mnnu recent agency switches 




Oscar Levant on Y& R-packaged "Guest House" Result: Y&R prestige took a dive; GE moved Y&R's "Holiday Hotel" and later Don Ameche 
for GE (summer, CBS-TV ) lasted but two shows regular Fred Waring TV show to BBDO TV shows helped move Packard to Maxon 



it) account men. agency ''new business" 
experts, clients, and other veteran ad- 
men. Many familiar reasons turned 
up — everything from the feeling that 
the agency was getting "complacent " 
about the account to the shower of 
sparks created when an agency execu- 
tive stomps out in high dudgeon, tak- 
ing a leading account with him. 

However, nearly' all of the admen 
quizzed by sponsor listed one thing as 
heing a major or minor motivating fac- 
tor in virtually all of the recent out- 
standing agency-client split ups: Tele- 
vision. 

Not that a had guess by an agency 
on a radio program or spot announce- 
ment campaign won't move an account. 
It will, and several have moved for 
just this reason in the past few months. 
But, radio generally has eased into a 
sort of staid respectability, so far as 
agencies and clients are concerned. Ra- 
dio is accepted, its powers, limitations 
and techniques are pretty well known 
and understood. Hut TV's abilities to 
break up the longest-standing agency- 
client acts can only he compared to the 
kind of unrest created by Delilah on 
one of her better days. 

"We're gambling ever) time we go 
on the air with a big TV show for one 
of our clients." the supervisor of ac- 
counts at one of the largest ad agencies 
on Ww York's Madison Avenue told 
sponsor. "With the kind of fantastic 
success that a few shows like Texaco 
Star Theatre, Toast of the Town. Col- 
gale Comedy Hour, and others have 



enjoyed, there doesn't seem to be any 
such thing as a 'moderately successful' 
TV show where a large budget is in- 
volved. We are in the position of 
Broadway producers who know, before 
the show has its 'opening night" reac- 
tion, that it either has to be a hit, or it 
will probably flop. The kind of dough 
a client has to spend to get into TV 
in a big way means he has to get a 'hit' 
rating to justify it on a cost-per-thou- 
sand basis. This breeds agency-client 
tension that's unlike anything in any 
other advertising media." 

Most agency executives feel very 
strongly on this point. Clients invari- 
ably get the "show business"' feeling 
when they get into higtime TV. This 
is not without just cause. TV is com- 
plex, dynamic, exciting and involves 
dealing with the top names of the thea- 
tre, radio, vaudeville and screen. It is 
vital that sponsors have confidence in 
their TV agencies, even if the agency 
has to buy space in the trade and con- 
sumer press to brag politely about its 
successes. Agencies who have man- 
aged to instill this confidence in their 
clients have a lower "mortality rate" of 
account switching, almost every time, 
than agencies who haven't. 

Another veteran ageneyman, whose 
agency happens to have a long string 
of TV successes to its credit, explained 
a different phase of the effect TV has 
on relations with the agency's clients 
"Clients are more critical about TV 
than they arc about any other advertis- 
ing we place lor them. We've made a 



wrong guess every now and then about 
a campaign in newspapers or maga- 
zines, or even in radio — but television- 
— My God!" 

"Radio advertising has always been 
something near and dear to the hearts 
of clients, and to their board of direc- 
tors. And television is far more close. 
A new TV show will often be the occa- 
sion for a grand dinner party at a cli- 
ent's home, followed by a mass migra- 
tion of the family, relatives, and friends 
to the living room to watch the show. 
Everyone is very conscious of the tre- 
mendous costs involved, and the fact 
that TV is 'show business.' Not one of 
them will be thinking of the tremend- 
ous problems that go with TV. because 
few will know anything about video 
advertising. 

"If the show is a thumping success, 
we're all great guys at the agency. If 
it smells just a bit, the sponsor will get 
an immediate earful from the amateur 
critics that surround him. He'll listen, 
think about the money he's spending 
and how 10 other advertisers would 
just love to have his time franchise, 
and next morning he'll be on the phone 
to us, madder than a hear with a sore 
paw. From that point on, the account 
can go on the critical list at any time.'* 
the ageneyman concluded, 

The agencyman's words will bring 
many an unpleasant memory to the 
minds of agencies with TV accounts, 
although it may sound faintly far- 
fetched to clients and agencies not par- 
ticularly active in video. Unfortunate- 
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h . sponsor heard the same story over 
and over again in tracking down infor- 
mation for this report. 

It seems to make little difference how 
long the agenc) has had the account. 
Like the hero of the famous Sam Gold- 
wyn anecdote, the client is only con- 
cerned with what the agency has done 
for him recently — and recently can 
mean last night on a TV screen. 

Take the case of Young & Ruhieam 
and Packard, for example. For 20 
years, Y&R placed Packard advertis- 
ing in a long list of media. Then, last 
year, Packard sunk a fortune into a 
redesigned Packard auto line, shook up 
its management, and started gunning 
for a large share of the market held by 
such auto names as Ruick, Chrysler. 
Olds, De Soto. Packard decided to put 
a large chunk of its ad budget into a 
fanc\ variety TV show, packaged by 
Y&R, called Holiday Hotel on ABC-TV, 
spending an estimated $30,000 weekly 
for time and talent. 

The show was no great success, and 
Packard — making the gamble of its 
life — could ill-afford it. Then came an- 
other Y&R-produced show with Don 
Ameche on ARC-TV. Again, no great 
success. A few weeks ago, the blow 
fell. Packard decided to call it quits 
with Y&R, and went shopping for a 
new agency. Adman Lou Maxon, who 
has a sizable office and some good con- 
tacts in Detroit, high-tailed it after 
Packard, and persuaded the auto firm 
to make the change. It's said that 
Packard's decision to go with Maxon 
was predicated on the successes Maxon 
has had in TV with Gillette Razor and 
its televised Cavalcade of Sports show, 
plus Maxon "s good record in spot radio 
and TV. 

A big TV flop in an agenc) can 
sometimes set off a chain reaction of 
account moves. When the agency's own 
production staff is to blame, the reac- 
tion will start almost immcdiatelv. 
Young & Rubicam had such a situation 
on its hands as soon as the Packard 
TV ventures began to draw critical 
boos. Y&R has been packaging its own 
big TV shows in preference to buying 
network or independent packages. This 
worked well — until Y&R began to slip 
up in production. 

Then. General Electric, eyeing the 
Packard fiasco, decided that Y&R's re- 
cent record was endangering the fall 
success of the GE Fred Waring Show. 
As a summer replacement for Waring, 
Y&R came up with the GE Guest House 
program featuring Oscar Levant and 




Agencies use "platoon system" now to avoid raids like that of Ray Sullivan in forming SSC&B 



guests. A storm of criticism hit the 
show and an attempt to recover the 
fumble by replacing Le\ant with Dur- 
ward Kirhy after two weeks was to no 
avail. GE looked around for another 
agenc\ . Not long afterwards, the War- 
ing show was moved over to BBDO. 
because of BBDO s successful record 
for its TV clients (American Tobacco. 
Armstrone Cork. Curtis Circulation. 



etc. I and because of Waring's long 
friendship with BBDO from previous 
GE radio shows. 

TV has caused other agencj switches, 
even before the account got into TV. 
These have been in the nature of 
switches of part or all of the billings to 
an agency with a proved TV record, 
if the client intends to get into TV and 
(Please ttt tii to pct^c Bi t 



Six key reasons for sponsor-ittjettetf splitups 



1. Failure of TV or radio 
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How spot radio licked 




Twice (19:54 and 1950) Nedicks turned to spot radio when sales dropped. 
Each time radio brought hordes of new customers into chain's 90 stores 




Nedicks, the 90-store orange 
drink and hot dog chain, has 



tough 



sledding 



had some 
since founders Neely and Dickinson 
opened their first stand in 1913. But 
instead of throwing up its hands in 
despair, Nedicks' management has 
counter-attacked each time — with spot 
radio. 

The first struggle with a limp sales 
curve came in 1934 when the then 
bankrupt firm was bought up by three 
optimistic businessmen named Rosen- 
thal, Werthcim, and Johnson. After 
several unfruitful tie-ups with medium- 
sized ad agencies, Nedicks turned their 
advertising over to Weiss & Geller. 

Max Geller and f e I 1 <> w admen 
mapped out a vigorous campaign of 
announcements over several local New 
York radio stations. It plugged the 
virtues of Nedicks orange drink — 
whteb was newly fortified with Vita- 
min 15-1. Sales began to climb. They 
took another jump when Nedicks came 
out with its "100 Breakfast"' of orange 
drink, donut. and coffee. Between 1941 
and 1946 business trebled, with spot 
radio getting a good share of the 
credit. 

More recently, the Korean War was 
the indirect cause of another fiscal 
crisis. As wholesale prices marched 
steadily upward, thev began trampling 
down one of Nedicks' prime sales 
points: economy. Soon it was the 
"170 Breakfast." Individual sellers like 



hot dogs, orange drink, and donuts 
had to be marked up. Finally, only 
a few months ago, the last 5c cup of 
coffee in town went to 70. 

Again Nedicks counter-attacked w ith 
radio; this time a formidable line-up 
of early morning disk jockeys to catch 
the "off to work" crowd. Five morning 
men are now used in New York, wdiere 
two-thirds of the stores operate, and 
five more in other Atlantic seaboard 
cities. After using an average of three 
participations, six times a week, plus a 
hag of merchandising tricks. Nedicks 
found its sales climbed back to a 
healthy level and have staved up. ac- 
cording to company executives. 



Latest Nedicks air strategy reached 
full strength in January' 1951, by 
which time 10 morning men had been 
signed up. 

Daniel B. Scully, who became ad 
manager for Nedicks in January 1950, 
told SPONSOR morning radio appealed 
to Nedicks because "our budget w r as 
limited, and we wanted to reach a mass 
audience on their way to work." Here's 
the present Nedicks morning man line- 
up: "Mac" McGuire, WIP, Philadel- 
phia: Bob & Rav, WHDH, Boston; Art 
Brown. WWDC. Washington; Buddy 
Dean. WITH, Baltimore; "Saltv" Brine, 
WPRO, Providence; Jack Sterling, 
WCBS, New York; Skitch Henderson, 



Hiyhliyhts of JXedicUs air strategy 

J. Chain uses carly-mornin'g d.j.'s lo catch listeners jnsl before they 
start for work; spends $250,000 in six markets, averaging three par- 
ticipations, six times each week. 

2. Pitch is informal, done in ■whatever style d..j. himself chooses. 
Human interest is provided by delivery of breakfast for entire program 
staff by local Nedicks s'orc. Frequently , delivery man or 'woman goes 
on air lo ad lib remarks. 

."J. Air advertising is merchandized to the hi't. Employees learn about 
campaigns * ia house organ. Talent attends meetings of Nedicks exec- 
utives, sends letters in managers assuring them of strong support. 

■ I. Future plans of Nedicks indicate expansion into late-afternoon 
hours. Firm reasons that twilight hours are not hurt by TV, already 
has bought participation* in Vi'NFW. New York, "Make Believe Ball- 
room," and WOK Henry Gladstone news. 
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COMMERCIALS ARE PAINLESS WHEN THEY'RE MINGLED WITH BANTER ABOUT DELIVERY OF BREAKFAST TO D.J.'S BY NEDICKS GIRL 



WNBC, New York; Sweene\ & March. 
WJZ, New York; Ted Brown. WMCM. 
New York; Ravburn & Finch. WNKW, 
New York. 

A pilot test was run with "Mac" 
McGuire in Philadelphia about a year 
ago. Besides proving the pulling power 
of morning men. it gave Scully and the 
agency a chance to try out merchandis- 
ing and promotion gimmicks. These 
have since become standard Nedicks 
procedure with all their disk jockeys. 

The first "extra'" tried out was a 
personal letter from morning man Mc- 



Guire to each manager and counter- 
man in the eight Philadelphia Nedicks 
stores. It was just a friendly note in 
which "Mac" told of joining the Ne- 
dicks "team," hoped to do a good job 
of bringing customers into the stores. 

This was the first step in Dan Scul- 
ly's attempt to tie-in Nedicks' adver- 
tising push with the people actually 
working in the stores. Next step was 
a visit to each store by morning man 
McGuire. A friendly handshake with 
each employee, a chat with each man- 
ager, and a photograph of the event. 




Tex & Jinx, WNBC, interviewed grocers' wives to get taped commercials for orange concentrate 



Each manager got an autographed 
print as a souvenir. 

Six weeks of experimentation in 
Philadelphia convinced both company 
and agency they were on the right 
track. As ad money and participations 
became available, more and more 
morning disk jockeys were added. 
Finally, on 1 January 1951 a battery 
of 10 were boosting the economy and 
stomach-filling virtue of the 15£ break- 
fast, the flavor of Nedicks orange 
drink. 

Impact built up gradually. As Ad 
Manager Scully puts it: "Our experi- 
ence gives proof to the radio boys' 
pitch that you have to stick with it 13 
weeks before you can expect things to 
happen. It was almost exactly 13 
weeks before we really began to feel 
the impact of our radio advertising." 

By then, too, new gimmicks had 
been added to exploit Nedicks' air pro- 
motion to its fullest. One of the neat- 
est and most effective was having a 
stove manager in each city deliver 15£ 
breakfasts to each d.j and regular stu- 
dio staffer during the morning broad- 
cast. While morning man and engineer 
wore munching a donut and sipping 
coffee, the manager got in some quick 
ad lib plugs for Nedicks. 

Many of these special snack-servers 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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PREMIUMS ARE BIG FACTOR IN MAKING YOUNGSTERS BRAND CONSCIOUS. KIDS SWAY 90^ OF PACKAGE CEREAL PURCHASES 





eiiiiiiiiis 



Never underestimate the power of a child in influencing' sales. 

Here's how premiums promoted via air get junior on your side 



CjHMVfl ' I swiped this from Harry 
■r 1 S. Truman!'' 
The President has that engraved on 
fountain pens lie presents a,- gifts. Any 
premium advertiser e;m tell you why. 
The inscription's "excitement value" 
exerts a strong appeal. Consequently, 
those pens are desired and prized be- 
yond any relationship to their mone- 
tary worth. 

Project this psychological strategy 
to air-advertised premiums for chil- 



dren and you get the same result — 
only more so. Their reaction to ex- 
citement value is the dominant factor 
in the success of premium deals di- 
rected at them. It has even impelled 
them to respond to eoniie-book offers 
on such CBS adult shows as Lowell 
Thomas, Big Sisler, Ma Perkins, and 
Hculah. 

How important arc these promo- 
tions? 

A survey conducted h\ the Daniel 



Starch Organization for Faweett Com- 
ics Groups provides statistical proof 
that Junior is, among other things, the 
autocrat of the breakfast table. He 
dictates the choice oj 6i c /< of the 
packaged cereals consumed in this 
country. The report, based on over 
2,000 personal interviews, "asked the 
mothers if tbe\ ever bought certain 
products because their children asked 
them to." They found that "children 
do ask for specific brands'' and that 
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"their mothers almost always buy 
them." Over 35,000,000 young Ameri- 
cans between the ages of six and 19 
years spend billions of dollars and in- 
fluence the spending of many more 
billions. That stacks up as a potential 
box-top bonanza. 

Premiums for juveniles are most im- 
portant — if you want their business. 

"How do you go about finding a 
suitable item for a self-liquidating of- 
fer?" Sidney B. Silleck, Jr., Kenyan 
and Eckhardt promotion manager on 
the Kellogg account, poses the ques- 
tion — and the keynote of the answer. 
"The first and most important thing is 
to have a plan." 

You'll do well to base your plan on 
these five fundamentals. Choose: 

1. The most effective psychological 
factor in selling premiums to children. 



2. The most effective advertising 
media in selling premiums to children. 

3. The most effective operational 
precautions in selling premiums to 
children. 

4. The most effective techniques in 
selling premiums to children. 

5. The most effective kinds of pre- 
miums in selling products to children. 

"I give that I may get" is the phi- 
losophy of box-top merchandising. You 
give something extra; you get extra 
sales in return. That gives the adver- 
tiser a justifiable reason for making 
an offer. But it doesn't necessarily «i\e 
the kids a justifiable reason to go for 
it. 

What does? 

For practical purposes, excitement 
value is the only thing that induces 
(Please turn to page 73) 



Rings are My hit with kids 



Impact of kid premiums is pointed up by fiynres below 
which show how often mothers cater to children's tvishes 



Percent of children who ask 
for specific brands 



CWea/s 



Mother said she bought brands 
asked for by children 





Desserts (Packaged) 

\ 







Product: Quaker Oats 
Description: Roy Rogers 

branding iron ring 
Price: $.25 and I boxtop 
Program: "Roy Rogers show, 

MBS-radio 



Product: Cheerios 
Description: Movie Film ring 
Price: $.25 and I boxtop 
Program: "Lone Ranger," 
ABC-radio 



Product: Peter Pan peanut 
butter 

Description: Ball point pen and 

magnifying glass ring 
Price: $.25 and I label 
Program: "Sky King," MBS- 
radio 

Product: Cheerios 
Description: Lone Ranger 

flashlight ring 
Price: $.25 and I boxtop 
Program: "Lone Ranger," 

ABC-radio 



Product: Kellogg Pep 
Description: Donald Duck ring 
Price: $.25 and I boxtop 
Program: "Singing Lady," 
ABC-TV and radio spots 

Product: Shredded Ralston 
Description: Magic-light tiger- 
eye ring (in combo with 
miniature TV set) 
Price: $.20 and I boxtop 
Program: "Tom Mix," MBS- 
radio 



Milk Fortifiers 





Tooth Paste 



Hair Tonic 



Automobiles 




Tooth Powder 







WD 
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From the A B C's of Comics Magazines — Fawcett Comics Group, 1947 







Product : Kellogg Pep 
Description: Rocket ring 
Price: Free package insert 
Program: "Space Gadet," 
ABC-TV and spot radio 



Product: Kix 

Description: Atomic bomb ring 
Price: $.15 and I boxtop 
Program: "Lone Ranger," 
ABC-radio 



Product: Kellogg Corn Flakes 
Description: Baseball ring 
Price: $.25 and I boxtop 
Program; Spot radio 



Product: Kellogg Pep 
Description: Plastic ring 
Price: Free package insert 
Program: "Mark Trail," ABC- 
radio, "Space Cadet," ABC- 
TV and spot radio 



Product: Peter Pan peanut 
butter 

Description: Television ring 
Price: $.25 and wrapper 
Program; "Sky King," MBS- 
radio 

Product: Post Grape-Nuts 
Flakes 

Description: Hopalong Cassidy 

Concho 
Price: $.15 and I boxtop 
Program: "Hopalong Cassidy," 

CSS-radio 




by ISOIS KOHKtt;V\ 



To the majority of people the phrase 
"show business" designates a world of 
glitter and gaiety, great traditions, and 
fabulous characters. But to those in 
the sponsored side of television it often 
represents, unfortunately, a lack of 
sympathy for and an inability to achieve 
salesmanship. How many times have 
we had folks turn to us and state — 
"But this is show business. It's dif- 
ferent from advertising!" The accom- 
panying disdain signifies that the Phil- 
istines are attacking the Muses — that 
Mammon has violated the temple of 
Minerva. 

Well, when television differs from 
advertising we might as well realize we 
are talking BBC or some other govern- 
ment controlled, non-advertiser sup- 
ported medium. 

What this wind-up leads me to are 
my somewhat misanthropie views on 



what I've been hearing and reading 
[even in this chaste publication I about 
the hiring of young people to become 
television copy writers. Whenever 1 
come upon the advice that a so-called 
show-business background is essential 
or even helpful to the would-be TV- 
ropy writer. I am prone to make a vul- 
gar noise between my tongue and up- 
per lip. This, let me state in all haste, 
is not the bilioused opinion of one who 
is bitter because he never made the 
grade in the the-ayter. 1, too, have 
trod the boards ... in such sterling 
productions as the senior-class produc- 
tion (P.S. 837 J of Admirable Crichton 
and the Drums of Oude. In addition 
my experience extends to the holding 
of a spear or two in some of the out- 
standing works of the late W. S. Gil- 
bert. So the following point of view 
(Please turn to page 83) 




review 



PRODUCT: Veto (Colgate) 

AGENCY: Sherman & Marquette, N. Y. 

PROGRAM: Strike It Rich, CBS 

Last TV column I made s.ime remarks re- 
garding the copy approach of a deodorant 
to the effect that the tricks employed com- 
pletely overpowered the product and prod- 
uct-story; the exact antithesis of this attack 
18 being utilized by \ eio deodorant. Here 
vif get a straight, hard-hitting commercial, 
^'ot a single trick, but merely a direct pre- 
sentation of the product by a most con- 
vincing "announcer," in this case a damsel 
who was attractive, yet not of the jitterbug 
school. She tells about the product entirely 
in close-up. The only time in the entire min- 
ute that the camera leaves her face was a 
fctir-second "title-card" insert which was 
ULed to emphasize the "protective" qualities 
of the product. The audio was packed with 
intelligent rea«ons-why such as clothing-safe- 
ty, complete-protection, la< k-of-irrilation. etc. 
No Pcabody awards, I'm sure, will ever be 
won by thc=e Veto commercials other than 
that of an assured sales-success. (P.S. I al- 
wavs gel a real kick out of product names, 
trving to visualize the meetings that took 
place to lead to the big decision. Wonder 



how many folks attending these knew the 
neanmg of the Latin word, Veto— or how 
nianv watchine TV know the English word 
for that matter?) 




TV 



review 



PRODUCT: Carter's Little Liver Pills 
AGENCY: Ted Bates & Company, N. Y. 
PROGRAM: One-minute announcements 

The Ted Bates approach to television copy 
is comparable to that which this agency sub 
scribes in the other media ; i.e. leave us not 
be cute but get right down to the subject 
and hammer it home hard. For Carter's Pills 
the Haies boys have used doctors, graphic 
symptoms, inserted news headlines, and re- 
1 ef — in fact every device that their space 
advertising has so effectively employed for 
.so long. 

Two specific gimmicks in this one-niinnte 
Carter's film whirl] deliver both impact and 
memory-value to the commercial are la) the 
jittery woman which is an optical device that 
literally jitters the suffering lady, and (b) 
?. new approach to the obi chestnut "feeling 
bke a new woman." here made most at- 
tention-getting, as only television can do it; 
a smiling image of the woman forms from 



behind her and slides beside her — a simple 
but highly effective printing-trick, done fre- 
quently yet statically in space-advertising; 
here, with motion, it becomes quite terrific. 

the peopit" in the him — woman and doc- 
tor — are both ordinary looking folks, thor- 
oughly convincing in appearanee. But I must 
say I did find the woman's voiee a bit stud- 
ied and unnatural. There is plenty of prod- 
uct display and a lot of sell packed into the 
minute. 



review 



PRODUCT: Mi.iuts Maid Orange Juice 
AGENCY: Ted Bates & Company, N. Y. 
PROGRAM: 20-second chainbreak 

Right after having stamped the Bates agen- 
cy solely as a two-fisted hammer-and-tong 
group, 1 witnessed a 20-second announcement 
for Minute Maid packed with whimsey, lilt, 
and lyric. Here we are presented with ex- 
tremely clever animation in which a little 
girl picks oranges and, with lip sync, deliv- 
ers a ente little song. We then pan up to the 
sun which is animate and adds more words 
as well as music to the opus; the finale is a 
zoom up of the package thereby giving us 
pioduct identification, loo, in this highly con- 
centrated 20 seconds. I might also remark 
that here is a Bates spot without a single 
frame of live action. Never would have 
guessed that ! 



review 



PRODUCT: Coca-Cola 

AGENCY: D'Arcy Advertising Co., N. Y. 
PROGRAM: One-minute announcements 

It might seem incongruous (to an adult, 
at least) to bump spang into orchestra-leader 
Ralph Flanagan and shortstop Phil Rizzuto 
in the middle of a boss-opera. But the Coca- 
Cola copy in the Western 1 caught on Sat- 
urday 14 August) carried it off admirably. 
Both of the filmed commercials featured the 
Coca-Cola Kids, a young boy. girl team that 
does a lively hit of terpsichore somewhat on 
the order of the Pepsi bounce and sings a 
lyric which gets across the idea that Coke 
is a natural drink. We then meet the testi - 
monial who reiterates that Coke is naturally- 
great and next aai older person (Ma, usual, 
ly) adds the same thought. This runs the 
gamut of "people," each helping to nrake a 
simple thought stick. The best part about 
the copy is its pace which is as vivacious 
and yonthfnl as the product's market . , . an 
ideal wedding. In one, some very limited 
animation, 1 felt, didn't quite come up to 
the spirit achieved by the live cast — but on 
the whole, the films were soundly conceived 
and well executed. 
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The most important step 

in any SARRA Television Commercial 



Live action.. .stop motion . ..ani- 
mation , . . creative storyboards . . . 
are all part of SARRA servic ; 
and each part of it is directed to 
the sale of the product. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS • MOTION PICTURES • 
27 AUGUST 1951 




NEW YORK— 200 E. 56th Street ] 
CHICAGO — 16 E. Ontario Street ^ 



Specialists in Visual Selling 

ND SLIDE FILMS • TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 
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Evolution of a 
talent contract 



This SPONSOR department features capsuled reports of 
broadcast advertising significance culled from all seg- 
ments of the industry. Contributions are welcomed. 



Radio-TV help Ruppert to first profit since 1948 



For the first six months of 1950 the 
Jacob Ruppert Brewery of New York 
showed an operating loss of $614,667; 
the first six months of this year brew- 
ery sales charts showed a net profit of 
$34,774. The secret behind this sales 
recoup: a saturation announcement 
campaign; selective TV plus fine pro- 
motion tie-ins behind a new paekage; 
a new label and a new brand — Ruppert 
Knickerbocker beer. 

Knickerbocker beer was introduced 
on 1 March and backed by a $2,000.- 
000 ad budget. Radio announcements 
throughout the Ruppert sales territory 
(New York, New England, New Jer- 
sey and northeastern Pennsylvania) 
hawked the new brand. Film commer- 
cials on NBC-TV's Broadway Open 
House made New Yorkers Ruppert -con- 
scious. The result: from red ink to 
black, with the famous Ruppert Brew- 
ery showing its first profit since 1948. 

Now Frederick M. Linder, president 



of the Jacob Ruppert Brewery, an- 
nounces the introduction of a seven- 
ounce bottle of Knickerbocker beer. 




Ruppert trade mark is as familiar as Sehnozzola 



Meanwhile, to maintain the sales up- 
surge Ruppert and Biow, their ad agen- 
cy, are continuing their hard-hitting 
radio saturation campaign plus spon- 
sorship of Candid Camera on 27 Au- 
gust in New York (WJZ-TV). New 
Haven (WNHC-TV), Boston (WNAC- 
TV), and Providence (WJAR-TV). 
Time: Monday. Wednesday, and Fri 
clay, 7:15 to 7:30 p.m. 



★ ★ * 



Swap shop triples tire recap business in two years 



A radio programing idea transplant- 
ed to video has proven an excellent 
sales vehicle for Dayton's Grismer Tire 
Company, a firm specializing in tire 
mapping. The show: a 15-ininutc. 
once-weekly swap shop stanza. 

It all began almost two \ears ago. 




Horse trade peps up tire company shows, sales 

Charles L. Marshall. Grismer lire 
Company president, wanted a cam- 




1. Proposition: Harry S. Goodman dis- 
cusses M-hr. transcribed show with Burl Ives 




2. Hesitating: Ives and his representative, 
Cy Pitts, ponder terms, agree to wax show 



paign that would increase mail, tele- 
phone and store volume. Jim Bridges, 
vice president of Guenther, Brown & 
Berne. Inc.. Dayton ad agency, sug- 
gested the swap shop format; show 
title, Grismer s Swap Shop, WH10-TV, 
Among the viewer-attracting swaps 
have been an "mm movie camera, bi- 
cycle and a 32-calibre pistol for a ro- 
deo-trained palomino horse. One par- 
ticipant traded a monkey for a 1936 
Chevrolet. Other trades involved a 
llama-skin rug, a restaurant, Chinese 
brocaded robes and a vintage Maxwell 
auto valued at $10,000. 

Saleswise, the two-year tally shows 
the tire recapping business tripled (in 
a new $125,000 building with crews 
working 24 hours a day) ; franchises 
secured for a full line of nationally- 
advertised home appliances and Fire- 
stone auto accessories, and the dou- 
bling of dollar volume. * * * 




3. Signed: Ives inks contract making "Burl 
Ives Show" available three to five times weekly 



Briefly . . . 

KWK, St. Louis, executives mix bus- 
iness with pleasure by entertaining sta- 
tion advertisers with studio luncheons. 
Among the lunehes tendered recently 
were those for executives of Old Judge 
Coffee: Borden; and May rose Packing, 
all long-time KWK advertisers. 



Broadcast advertisers can get the 
latest information on the Baltimore 
market in WFBR's new promotion 
booklet, "WFBR. Big in the Big Balti- 
more Market." Station reports trad- 
ing area sales up in food stores, gen- 
eral merchandise sales, automotive 
sales and sales of drugs. 



CBS Network Sales devoted its 1 
August Marketing Analysis report en- 
tirely to excerpts from sponsor's "Fall 
Facts" issue. Among the quotes in the 
four-page sheet: Charles S. Beardsley. 
board chairman of Miles Laboratories, 
commenting on the 'perfect union' of 
Alka-Seltzer and radio; comparison of 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR THE XL STATIONS DELIVER THE BIGGER MARKET 



radio's cost-per-thousand with other 
media; and the bonus, value of radio 
this fall. 

* * ■» 

Don Kearney. ABC's manager of TV 
Spot Sales, recently received proof of 
sponsor's world-wide readership. A 
friend in Ireland wrote to Kearney 
mentioning he had seen Don's photo 
on the cover of the 26 March issue. 
The magazine, he mentioned, was sent 
to him by a TV consultant in San 
Francisco. 

* * t! 

Rising costs in every phase of the 
radio industry have made necessary the 
first increase in KVOO local advertis- 
ing rates in 11 years. The Oklahoma 
station, in announcing the new local 
rate card, sent a letter to some 150 lo- 
cal advertisers. Included was a copy 
of a recent advertisement which ap- 
peared in sponsor outlining KVOO's 
increased listenership. 

* * * 

When Budweiser Beer's world-fa- 
mous Clydesdale horses began a tour 
of Newark, N. J., recently, radio went 
along. WNJR's "Farmer Will" Piegel- 




VVNJR's Farmer Will broadcasts "Bud" ride 



beck gave listeners a running account 
of the trip and interviewed team-mas- 
ter Walter Bradv. 



Pan American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, international radio station rep- 
resentatives, staged an unusual promo- 
tion for one of their clients recently. 
The stunt: a series of four teaser post 
cards mailed to 100 timebuyers and 
advertising executives. First card of- 
fered $25 for the solution to the sales 
riddle "RC plus 4 equals CR cling 
dong." Second card offered one hint 
and $15; third card, two bints and 
$10; fourth card announced the winner 
and answer. Answer: "Radio Ceylon 
plus four beams equals cash register 
ringing up sales." Winner: Evelyn 
(Please turn to page 80 1 





Markets 



DEAD OR ALIVE . . . YOUR REWARD IS HEREI Since 
time began there have been 'Them WHAT HEARD" and 
Them WHAT SAW , . . The BAD MAN in the woodpile is the misinformed 
impression as to the comparative sizes of these two groups. RECENT SUR- 
VEYS HAVE PROVED 'Them WHAT HEARD' is the larger group. 

In a recent, thorough investigation, Advertising Research Bureau (ARBI) 
interviewed scores of persons who shopped in ADVERTISED stores, LEARNED 
that 54.5% got their information exclusively from the XL Stations. 



54.5% radio 
12.3% ™« 
33.2% newspaper 



LET US PROVE IT! 

Clip this coupon and 
receive the "Proof of 
Putting" 



ft 

™ Stations 





KXL KXLY 
KXLL KXLJ KXLK 



KXLF 
KXLQ 



Eastern Sales Manager - Wythe Walker - New York 
Western Sale* Manager - Tracy Moore - Los Angeles 

SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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TAKE A TIP 
FROM MOTHER NATURE 



ver spend a few minutes standing beside a mountain 
stream or a brook meandering through an apparently 
level meadow and wonder why it chose that exact spot to 
build its course? 

The answer is simple . . . and it points a moral to 

radio time-buyers. Mother Nature never does things the 

hard way. She follows the line of least resistance 

to solve her problems with a minimum of fuss and bother. 

* 

Wise time-buyers can take a tip from Mother Nature and 
follow the line of least sales resistance in the seven rich 
markets where FORT INDUSTRY stations are located. 

Like the mountain stream and the brook in the meadow, 
your message on any or all of the seven FORT INDUSTRY 
stations follows the line of least sales resistance to the 
loyal, responsive audiences that have been built by years 
of broadcasting in the public interest. 

Check the stations listed below and make sure they are on 
your schedule. You'll be glad you did. 

THE FORT INDUSTRY COMPANY 

WWVA, Wheeling, W. Va. • WMMN, Fairmont , W. Va. • WSAI, Cincinnati, O. 
WSPD, Toledo, O. • WAGA # Atlanta, Ga. • WGBS, Miami, Fla. • WJBK, Detroit, Mieh. 
WSPD-TV, Toledo, O. • WJBK-TV, Detroit, Mieh. • WAGA-TV, Atlanta, Ca. 
National Sales Headquarters: 488 Madison Ave., Neic York 22, ELdorado 5-2(55 




MAKE YOUR PITCH 



ON INQUIRY- PULLING, 



SALES -BUILDING 




On radio stations in 18 leading markets, 
a manufacturer recently offered a booklet. 

Not for free. For 10c in cash! 

KDKA's "Shopping Circle" (9:30 AM 
Monday through Friday) sold more book- 
lets than any other station., more than the 



second and third stations combined! 

That's the kind of result you can expect 
on 50,000-watt KDKA.. the station that's 
a tradition to more than 7 million people 
in the bustling, tri-state Pittsburgh area. 
For further information, get in touch with 
KDKA or Free & Peters. 



Nb'c AFFNJATE KDKA PITTSBURGH 



WBZ • WBZA • W0W0 • KEX • KYW • KDKA • WBZ-TV 

National Representatives, Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; for WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 
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Dots represent CAB-member radio stations 




^PIANADA is a sleeping giant aroused from its slumber. 

Over the last decade it has quietly undergone a revo- 
lutionary change, so much that the U. S. can hardly recog- 
nize its sprawling neighbor to the north. Economically, so- 
cially, and (with the inclusion of Newfoundland recently) 
even physically, it is shooting up miraculously. By now, 
through a process of solid grow th, it has emerged as a major 
world market that can't be ignored by the American ad- 
vertiser. 

Yet the Dominion is so little understood by outsiders that 
one of Canada's noted writers, Bruce Hutchinson, has been 
able to devote a book to it, Canada — The Unknown Country. 

To help interpret this unknown giant to American adver- 
tisers, SPONSOR is proud to be the first American publica- 
tion to present a complete section dedicated to Canadian 
radio. In the following pages, you'll find a comprehensive 
market portrait of this country of over 14.000.000 people 



with a national income of $10,000,000,000. 

Why should you invest in Canada? What are the people 
like? How can you best advertise your products to them? 
These questions are answered factually and analytically. 

How does Canadian air advertising differ from that in the 
U. S.? What are Canadian programs like? These questions 
are answered clinically. 

For convenience, we've separated our report into natural 
sub-divisions. Inside, you'll find an examination of the 
Canadian economy and its population; facts and figures on 
the Dominion broadcast set-up, along with interpretation of 
trends in network-spot advertising, radio research, CBC 
control, and the development of TV; tips on the character- 
istics of English-and French-speaking consumers; opera- 
tional procedures of successful advertisers in the Domin- 
ion; radio result stories: and individual analyses of Ca- 
nadian radio by well-known figures experienced in that field. 
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the market 



Q, Why should an American ad- 
vertiser invest in the Canadian 
market? 

A. Generalh. because he woulrl be 
following tile lead of oilier astute 
\mcrican advertisers who've discov- 
ered that Canada is the United Stales' 
best customer, (He can do so either 
b) building a subsidiary eonvpam 
there; arranging for a Canadian firm 
to manufacture his product on a license 
or royalty basis: or simply by export- 
ing his goods to Canada. I The Domin- 
ion's more than 14,000,000 people, 
with a current national income of over 
S16.000.000.000, emlxxb a rich mar- 
ket not ^et fulK tapped. 

An increasing number of American 
advertisers arc; beginning to discover 
this bonanza, with the result that Can- 
ada is now enjo\iug a boom unparal- 
leled since the days of the ^ ukon gold 
ru«h. According to the Dominion De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. 
\inericans now have a capital of over 
$5,890,000,000 invested in Canada, 
much of it (.'entered in 2.100 subsid- 
iar\ companies of I uitfd Stales ori- 
gin. This is more than three limes the 
$1,752,000,000 imesled in Canada by 
the United Kingdom through its 600 
branch companies. 

W hat's more, the total export-import 
trade between I niled Slates and Can- 
ada easil\ exceeds that between an\ 
other two countries in the world. In 
10 10. (be United Stales sold to Can- 
ada nearl) $ 1 ,000,000.000 worth of 
goods an amount three limes as great 
as exports to its next best customer, 
the I tilled Kingdom. About 50 'J of 
Canada's lolal exports in 1010 worth 



$1.500,000,000— went to the U. S.. 
which is also Canada's best customer. 

Han ds-across-t he-border investments 
of this kind are paying off. A recent 
study by the Canadian Financial Post 
of 362 companies in Canada revealed 
dramatic increases in net earnings in 
1950 over 1949. For example, the net 
earnings of 28 merchandising compa- 
nies rose from $34,000,000 in 1949 to 
$39,000,000 in 1950: thai for lb* bev- 
erage companies from $155,000,000 to 
$174,000,000. Business is obvioush 
looking ros\ . 



Q. Does the Canadian government 
welcome American advertisers who 
wish to invest in the Canadian 
market? 

A. It does, zealously. Moreover, the 
American parent companies are able 
to draw dividends from their subsid- 
iaries. In a Upieal year (1946). divi- 
dends from the lhen-2.015 Ameri- 
can-controlled companies in Canada 
amounted lo $85,000,000, of which 
$71,000,000 was paid to the parent 
companies in the United Slates. 

According lo the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, the 
some 375 new company branches that 
have opened up in Canada since 1945 
are manufacturing ever) thing from 
fire extinguishers, furniture, and hat 
blocks to ready mixed mortar, auto- 
mobiles, and perfume essence. 



Q. What investment potential 
does the Canadian market offer 
the American advertiser? 



A. The sk\'s the limit. Canadians, 
scanning their fabulous resources 
(their eounln is the third largest in 
the world, ils span of 3,845.000 square 
miles being bigger than Europe, one 
quarter larger than the U. S.) point 
out that Canada's economy has never 
been more vital. While in 1939 the 
country's gross production of goods 
and services amounted lo less than 
$6,000,000,000. today it has skyrock- 
eled to nearly $18,000,000,000. Amer- 
ican interests definiteb have a stake 
in this burgeoning. Cleveland steel 
firms, their own resources exhausted, 
are putting $200,000,000 into the huge 
Labrador project now mining iron. 
Major American oil companies are in- 
vesting $300,000,000 in Alberta oil and 
u;as fields. 



Q. Is it true that Canada is largely 
populated by Eskimos and Indians, 
along with a few lonely white per- 
sons, like Barbara Ann Scott? 

A. This stereotype is the vilest miscon- 
ception built up about Canada since 
Voltaire once loftih dismissed the Do- 
minion as ""Vothing but a half acre ol 
snow." Vet United Slates ignorance 
about the Canadian population per- 
sists to this dav. Largely, these cliches 
are based on Hollywood mm ies, which 
depict Canadians in terms of Motilities 
and I rappers mushing through the vast 
wastelands of the North Pole. It would 
he just as fail to generalize about 
Americans in terms of films showing 
gangsters and horse opera cowbo\ s. 

Actually, according lo ihc Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Canada has a 
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rninimde population of 137.000 In- 
flians and 8,437 Eskimos. Although 
the new census figures won't be pub- 
lished until the end of this )oar. the 
best estimates place the total Canadian 
population at 14.500.000. Meanwhile, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
tinues to use a 1950 estimate of 13.- 
845,000, despite an influx of over 100.- 
000 displaced persons from Europe 
and some 150.000 Britons. 

This majority of over 14,000,000 is 
far from primitive. Half the popula- 
tion is of British descent; one-third 
French; other European strains make 
up the remainder. And rather than liv- 
ing in the wilderness, according to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
60% of the people dwell in cities and 
towns. 



Q. How does the Canadian stand- 
ard of living compare with that of 
Americans? 

A. It's virtually the same: like the 
American, the Canadian enjoys the 
comforts of life. According to the Do- 
minion's Department of External Af- 



fairs, 19 out of 20 Canadians have a 
radio: seven out of 10 have a washing 
machine; five out of seven homes have 
a telephone: 10 out of 13 homes, rural 
and urban, are electricalh equipped; 
three out of five families own an auto- 
mobile; and a new home is being com- 
pleted in Canada every six minutes. 



Q. How does the Canadian cost of 
living compare with that of Amer- 
ica? 

A. Generally. Canadian wages are 
somewhat lower than those that pre- 
vail in the United States. (The per 
capita Canadian earnings have risen 
from about $375 some 12 years ago to 
$909 todav, an increase of over 140%. 

However, the cost of goods (except 
for luxury goods) is also lower in Can- 
ada. The per eapita personal expendi- 
ture on consumer goods and services 
has risen from $343 in 1939 to $853 
in 1950. Of special interest to adver- 
tisers is the fact that Canadian retail 
sales have risen from $3,436,000,000 
in 1941 to $8,920,000,000 in 1950. 

★ ★ ★ 



If on; ih t ifpicaV Collodion spent 
his income* in 

Source: Dominion Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Expenditure 

Food (include* restaurant meal.*) $228 

Tobacco, alcohol, beverage* 78 

Clothing 108 

Furniture IS 

House furnishing!- (except furniture) 8 

Household appliances 27 

Fuel 27 

Aiitomohilcs 2.~> 

Auto accessories ... 12 

Casoline and lubricant* 26 

Drugs, cosmetics, optical goods II 

Soap and cleaning supplies IS 

Stationery, books, magazines, flowers, bulbs 11 

Jewelry 6 

Miscellaneous goods 16 

Rent, household operation expenses 8S 

Transportation — owner operated 11 

Transportation — purchased 22 

Attire and personal appearance 16 

Phone telegraph cable, postage 9 

Medical care, funeral expenses S2 

Education •> 

Kccreatioii 10 

Insurance, financial, legal services 36 

Nel personal expenditures abroad —6 

Total expenditures on goods and services.... $830 

Savings 

Disposable consumer income S88IS 
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Canada: radio 



facts and figures 



Q What makes radio an outstand- 
ing advertising medium in Canada? 

A. "Canadian radio is a real lalapa- 
looza," in the pithy phrase of Bill Hin- 
man, timebuyer at Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
New York, for the Kellogg Company of 
Canada, Ltd. Briefly, here s why: 

1. It reaches more people than oth- 
er Canadian media. According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 94% 
of Canadian homes are equipped with 
radio receiving sets. Daily newspapers, 
in comparison, reach not more than 
half of Canada's homes. 

2. In a far-flung country like Can- 
ada (stretching some 4.280 miles from 
coast to coast, with an average of 3.57 
persons per square mile compared with 
45.1 for the U. S. ) radio is often the 
chief source of entertainment. There 



are fewer movies, night clubs, bars, 
virtually no TV sets, to bid for audi- 
ence leisure time. Besides. Canadians, 
with their relatively lower wage scales, 
tend to stay home more than Ameri- 
cans. Therefore, the parlor radio set 
is the fulcrum of family activity. 

3. Canadian stations provide a high- 
er potential listenership even than 
American stations. The U.S., with 
2,173 AM radio stations competing for 
the attention of some 150,000,000 peo- 
ple, has less than 60,000 potential lis- 
teners for each station. But Canada, 
with 150 AM radio stations directed 
to over 14.000.000 people, boasts al- 
most 100.000 potential listeners for 
each station. 

4. Canadian radio is particularly 
tailor-made for the American adver- 
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''Thousands of homes 



694.6* $340 
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Toronto 
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tiser concerned with urban-rural mer- 
chandising of goods. The urban ad- 
vertiser benefits by the fact that 79% 
of the Canadian population occupy a 
narrow strip of land 200 miles wide 
hugging the U.S. -Dominion border. In 
this industrial-manufacturing belt are 
30 out of Canada's 34 cities of over 
30,000 population. These cities con- 
tain 33.9% of the country's population, 
and here occurs 58.5% of Canada's to- 
tal retail sales. Of interest to the rural 
advertiser is the fact that the rest of 
the Canadian market accounts for over 
$3,622,465,000 in retail sales^41.5% 
of Canada's total. Only radio reaches 
rural and urban markets adequately. 

5. Finally, the American advertiser 
using Canadian radio gets a big bonus 
in cross-the-border listenership and 
product identification. This year, ac- 
cording to The Canadian Press, over 
25,000.000 American tourists (with ra- 
dios in their cars or in the hotels at 
which they stay) will spend $275,000,- 



Leading Canadian advertisers use air medium. 
Executives, Association of Canadian advertis- 
ers, in picture at left: H. T. Venning, Shirriff's, 
Ltd.; J. G. Hagey, B. F. Goodrich Rubber of 
Canada; R. E. Sewell, Coca-Cola, Ltd.; J. A. 
M. Galilee, secretary, ACA; John O. Pitt, 
Canadian Fajrbanks-Morse Co., Ltd.; D. C. 
Bythell, Trans-Canada Air Lines; E. T. Gater, 
Sterling Drug, Canadian, Ltd.; R. R. Mclin- 
rosh, General Foods, Ltd.; Athol McQuarrie, 
General Manager, ACA; T. M. Atkinson, Ca- 
nadian Industries, Ltd.; Lee Trenholm, Pro- 
vincia I Paper, Ltd.; Robert E. Day, Bulova 
Watch Co.; R. C. Scrivener, Bell Telephone 
of Canada; John M. Meldram, National Car- 
bon, Ltd.; H. T. Markey, Dominion Textile 




lions in Canada compared with D. S. outlets 



BBM combined homes that listen "6-7" days and "6-7" 
nights per week, Canadian 



BMB combined homes that listen "6-7" days and "6-7' 
nights per week, U. S. 



Time cost for one hour 




$400 



vion B 
IS. A. 



321.* $250 
CJBC 
Toronto 



193.3* $250 
Station C 
U. S. A. 



190.2* $120 
CJCA 
Edmonton 



100.1* $100 
CFRN 
Edmonton 



37.5* $140 
Station D 
U. S. A. 



28.8* $120 
Station E 
U. S. A. 



21.5* $80 
Station F 
U. S. A. 



000 in Canada. Abo, Canadians visit- 
ing the U.S. this year will spend over 
$193,000,000. 

Q. What potential audience can 
an advertiser using Canadian ra- 
dio reach? 

A. Altogether. 3.247.000 out of Can- 
ada's total 3,500.000 homes own at 
least one radio set. This works out to 
a fraction under 94'7r of all Canadian 
homes possessing at least one radio set. 



Q. Are Canadians still buying ra- 
dio sets? 

A. They are indeed Right now, Ca- 
nadians own over 5.000,000 sets less 
than 10 years old. Here's a further 
breakdown furnished sponsor by Pat 
Freeman, sales and research director 
of the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters : 

Up until the end of June this \ear. 
Canadians bought 305.263 new radio 
sets. Last vear. thev bought 778.295 



Trend: U. S. sponsors using Canadian talent like "Ford Theatre's" Whitteker, Agostini, Savage 




sets. The cumulative purchase of radio 
sets from 1925 until today amounts to 
7.900.15!!. And the cumulative radio 
set sales from 1945 to 30 June, 1951, 
is 4.160,258. 

"It's interesting to note that, during 
the five and a half years since the end 
of the war,'" adds Freeman, "Canadi- 
ans have bought over 4,160,000 new 
receiving sets — this in a country that 
has only 3.500.000 households. In fact, 
in five years following the war. Cana- 
dians bought more radios than the 
total circulation of all the dailv news- 
papers in the country.*' 

Q. How do Canadian radio rates 
measure up against American 
rates? 

A. Extremely economical. For a de- 
tailed comparison, see the chart above. 
For example, CFRB, Toronto, which 
offers one of the most expensive time 
costs in the Dominion, charges $285 
an hour for a circulation of 731,060 
( combined six-seven times weekly day 
and night homes, BMB). A typi- 
cal American station in the Midwest, 
with a circulation of 512,700 (same 
basis. American BMB), charges $660 
per hour. And with regard to talent 
costs, one American advertiser, who 
preferred not to divulge his name, told 
sponsor: *'The beauty of advertising 
in Canadian radio is that talent costs 
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Cftitrirf trfit radio homos by province 



Province 


Population 


Households 


c '( Radio 


Radio Horn 


N«*\* f min<llan<I 


352.000 


73,000 


7 1.0 


5 l.OOO 


Prince K<lwjir«l (.-.land 




2 1 ,000 


86.2 


1 8.1O0 


Nova Scotia 


6 10,830 


1 52.300 


87.9 


1 33,800 




3 1 0.580 




91 1 


inq twin 


Q urUvv 


3.8 J7.H0 


810,900 


91.3 


792. 7O0 


Ontario 


1.363,500 


1. 190, 300 


95.2 


1,132.900 


Manitoba 


769.250 


206.500 


88.7 


183.100 


Saskatchewan 


858. 080 


232.000 


96.3 


223.300 


Alberta 


860.580 


213.400 


91.2 


229.1O0 


British Columbia 


1 .100.660 


352,200 


93.9 


330,700 


Dominion 


13.396.170 


3. 12 1.900 


93.5 


3,201 .600 



Source: Canadian Bureau of Broadcast Measurement, I January 1949 



arc half of those charged in die l T .S." 
Ml in all, the. Canadian oost-pei -thou- 
sand is remarkably cheap. Waldo Hol- 
den, commercial manager of CFRB, 
points out that an 11:00 p.m. newscast 
on his station costs 100 per 1,500 sets. 

Q. How many radio stations are 
there in Canada? 

A. Canada has 150 AM radio stations, 
according to a Statistics Bureau tally 
in September 1950. Of these, 131 are 
privately owned, and 19 are owned- 
and-operated by the government's Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation. (A 
current tally made by SPONSOR now 
gives the Dominion 156 radio stations. I 



Q. How do Canada's radio net- 
works operate? 

A. Canada has three radio networks. 
There are two coast-to-coast. English- 
speaking webs: Trans-Canada Net- 
work, operating 16 hours a day; and 
the Dominion Network, operating only 
three hours in the evening. And there 
is one French-speaking web, the French 
Network, operating 16 hours a day, but 
only in the province of Quebec. 

Trans-Canada Network, according to 
the CBC's 1950 annual report, consists 
of 29 privately owned stations and 14 
CBC (government) stations. Dominion 
Network is made up of 46 private!) 
owned stations and one CBC station 



(CJBC, Toronto). And the French 
Network consists of 11 privately owned 
stations and three CBC stations. 

Q. Are Canadian radio stations 
governed by a Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, as in U. S.? 

A. No. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Act of 1936 stipulates that CBC sta- 
tions, privately owned stations in the 
networks, and independent stations, all 
are under jurisdiction of the nine-mem- 
ber Board of Governors of the CBC, 
who in turn are responsible to Parlia- 
ment. This empowers the CBC to re- 
new the licenses of all stations every 
three years. It means all food and 
drug commercials must be passed by 
the CBC (and the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health I . And it 
empowers the CBC to regulate slotting 
of commercials (no announcements 
outside of programs are broadcast 
weekdays between 7:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., and on Sunday not at all). Thus, 
since 30 f Y of CBC network time is 
open to advertising, independent sta- 
tions argue the CBC is a Pooh Bah — 
simultaneously their ruler and com- 
mercial competitor. 

On the whole, though, relations be- 
tween the independent stations and the 
CBC have been outwardly fairly cor- 
dial. The private!) owned station oper- 
ators are grateful, at least, for the fact 
that Canadian radio is not completely 
government-owned. In effect, Canadian 
radio today is a compromise between 
the socialistic, entirely non-commercial 
BBC of England and the privately 
owned radio system of the U.S. 

Q. How much money is being 
spent in all advertising media in 
Canada? 

A. According to a study made by Ca- 
nadian Marketing, Canadian advertis- 
ing expenditures in 1949 in seven me- 
dia — radio, newspapers, magazines, 
weekend farm papers, business and 
trade publications, and outdoor — to- 
talled $60,000,000. However, accord- 
ing to Alex M. Miller, manager of the 
2o-year-old Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the Dominion's 
more than 70 ad agencies placed a 
gross volume of §86,742.000 in 1949. 
And according to an estimate made for 
sponsor b) Frank Starr, vice president 
of the Konalds Advertising Ageno). 
Ltd.. Montreal. Canada's 1950 gross 
advertising volume was slight!) in ex- 
cess o f $100,000,000. 
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*IN CANADA 

more people listen to 




Toronto 



regularly than to 
any other station 



* AS EVER, THE NO. 1 BUY 
IN CANADA'S NO. 1 MARKET 



The 1950 BBM figures show CFRB's BBM 
coverage as 619,050 daytime and 653,860 
night time — more than one-fifth of the homes 
in Canada, concentrated in the market 
which accounts for 409r of the Dominion's 
retail sales. 
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Toronto 
50,000 watts 
1010 kc. 

Representatives: 

United States: Adam J. Young Jr., 
Incorporated 



Canada: 



All-Canada Radio 
Facilities Limited 
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Q. How much advertising money 
is being spent in commercial radio 
stations in Canada? 

A. In the words of the Canadian As- 
sociation of Broadcasters' Pat Free- 
man: "Toda), Canada's commercial ra- 
dio has gross billings of $25,000,000 
a year." What's more, Canadian com- 
mercial radio business is definitely on 
the increase. Here are just a few t) pi- 
ca] replies received l*y sroxsoR after 
a Dominion-wide survey: 

• 1 1 it ru i- 1* N . St <t \ in . who rt'prVM'nl!* umt 20 
( ti n (ill ill ii si at i it lis : "Our lni sin (•«■•« is n p 2.1 
umt lust year's, Mm-h of it is t-imiillff from na- 
I in 11 if] ail\ i rtisiTs— liki- Cn]mit«*-l*almoli% r-IVrt, 
using I tic a J |i\i- programs ; (.iioilyrnr Tin* *\" ItnJi- 
Iter, using aiiiiniiiici'iiwiits, ro-op uml lor a I |>ro- 
gritin-*; I* *K (J, 11 si n« annonnrriiift its ; F.x -Lax , ;m- 
■ ion iieriiii nt s ; i« m I (j>cncrill I' ooik, with lor a) pro* 
(.'rami anil muiouiii-rlni-iits, Might now, our future 
fall hillings an- «\ir .S't-'O.OOO." 

• iVlrr ,V llarrii ks, uri'omH i-M-i-nti* i-, Yii*krrs 
& Iti-iisnn. l.til., Toronto: **Onr railin hillings nrr 
way up in it l°r»0. Just ;i fiw of our mtlio nv- 
r mints an* tin- Ca»a«la Marih Company, a Mih-*iil- 
inry of <-orn I'roiluvtH lt< fining, using nut ioniil 
spot mid Ittntnn tflwkif! Johnson 1 !* Wax, using 
Otti Sui* l*? (Uho fm if) on the 1'r.tt.Ii nrt- 
work : 7-1 |>, onr-int«uti' an lion iii'i-nii'ti t s iii West- 
i-rn ( an ail a; (inn vn I .iiHor stories, annniim-i-iiii'iit-* 

(Please him to jMtge 58} 




1 !)«>!: Studios are modern when Dernpsey returns. Man at left is engineer (right) in top picture 
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13 Million Canadians Can't be Wrong/ 



J.HOSE 13 Million are the Canadians who listen to the radio, 
over 93 /( of all Canadian homes. They do more than listen to the radio 
. . . They spend money, lots of it. Over 9 billion dollars last year 
is the latest estimate for retail sales. And with an oil boom in Alberta, 
uranium in Saskatchewan, and new heavy industry in 
Quebec there's going to be lots more spent in '51-'52. 

Just take a look at what's happening this year: 

Quebec is developing one of the largest deposits oi base metals in the world. 

The West is ready to harvest another bumper wheat crop . . . and it's already sold! 

British Columbia is building the world's largest aluminum refinery. 

Ontario has hit the jackpot with general construction and defense plant activity. 

The provinces on the Atlantic coast turned in retail sales of over half a billion dollars. 

And those are just a few samples. 

This is a rich market. But Canada is a vast country stretching 4,280 miles from St. John's to 
Vancouver, nearly 4 million square miles in area. Your problem is: How to cover this area, both 
urban and rural, with a maximum number of sales messages for every advertising dollar expended. 
It's no secret: Use radio. Every week effective sales messages go by radio into millions of Canadian 
homes; and every week those same homes buy the products advertised. It's as simple as that! 

With radio you cover the cities, the farms, and those isolated areas where there's lots of money 
and no medium other than radio giving complete coverage. The independent radio stations of 
Canada have done a big job in Public Service, and now it's paying off. Radio has the respect 
of the public- — the sales punch that delivers the dollars. 

h ■ ' 

Soj juM figure out how much of that nine billion dollars could be yours and remember . . . T 

'■3 

"In Canada you sell 'em when you tell y eml" 

A message from the 103 member stations of the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters whose voices are itirited into over 3 million homes every day. 



Canadian Association of Broadcasters 



108 Sparks St., 
Ottawa 



37 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto 
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Canada: tips to 



Not long ago, Corey Thomson, the ur- 
bane and erudite commercial manager 
of CKVL, I erdun. Quebec, took a trip 
in the station's streamlined studio-on- 
wheels to Times Square in Manhattan. 
He then proceeded to hand out Canadi- 
an dollar bills to 32 passers-by, on con- 
dition that they alloiv him to tape re- 
cord their answers to questions about 
Canadian life. 

The good people of I erdun got quite 
a laugh when. Thomson later played 
back over the air the response to Ins 
interviews. The allegedly sophisticated 
New Yorkers knew virtually nothing 
about Canadian culture, most of their 
comments being on this order: "Oh, I 
Icnoiv all about Canada— that's where 
trappers hunt polar bears.''' 

Within a year, 11 of the 32 AW 
Yorkers took vacations in Canada, arid 
they drop]>eri around to say hello to 
Thomson. All of them apologized, say- 
ing: "Now we realize how little we 
know about your people."" 

The American advertiser who wishes 
to make a winning sales appeal to Ca- 
nadians may easily fall into the same 
trap as these blase New Yorkers. II is 
radio program and commercial copy 
may be based on fallacious stereotypes 
of the Canadian ]>eo])le, and wilt thus 
meet with ridicule. Or almost equal- 
ly as bat) his advertising message 
may be founded on the misconception 
that Canada is the U. S.'s 49/// state, 
and that the Canadian way of life is 
just an extension of American mores. 
If he does that, the advertiser's mes- 
sage may well meet with resentment. 

To aid the American advertiser who 
wants to make friends with Canadian 



radio advertisers 



customers, SPONSOR herewith presents 
a series of tips on the Canadian tem- 
perament, Canadian idiosyncrasies, Ca- 
nadian program tastes — in short, the 
range of nuances and characteristics 
that makes one country's people dif- 
ferent from another's. Because Eng- 
lish-and-French-speaking Canada differ 
so completely, each is treated separate- 
ly isee page 50 I, for tips on reaching 
French-Cana-dians) : 

I. English-speaking Canadians 
are neither Britons nor Yankees. 

An anonymous wit once described 
Canada as "the middle of the ham 
sandwich" — the Dominion being the 
ham caught between those two over- 
powering slices of bread, the United 
States and Britain. In large measure, 
this witticism is no longer true. Since 
the beginning of World War II in 
1939, Canadians have enjoyed a grow- 
ing spirit of nationalism. Today, they 
are completely autonomous; they 
would resent being called a "colony 1 ' 
of Great Britain. True, the Governor 
General, who represents the King in 
Canada, is respected; but lie is funda- 
mentally nothing more than a figure- 
head. 

While the political ties linking Can- 
ada with Britain have been weakening, 
the cultural ties cementing the Domin- 
ion with the rest of North America 
have been growing more firm. Canadi- 
ans have an insatiable curiosity about 
the American way of life. They are 
ready to accept established American 
radio talent over their own (the top 
10 evening network shows in Canada, 
according to Klliotl-IIaynes for June, 




Disk jockey: Stu Kenney "Musical Clock," CKEY 



are all American, ranging from Char- 
lie McCarthy to Arthur Godfrey's Tal- 
ent Scouts). They read more Ameri- 
can magazines than Canadian periodi- 
cals ($12,000,000 worth of U. S. pub- 
lications a year). Thev read three 
American books for every one Canadi- 
an. Their movies, their comic-strips, 
their slang, their sports, their popular 
music — all are in the American image. 

But an American advertiser would 
be committing a blunder if he thought 
this cultural fusion implied that Ca- 
nadians consider themselves an ad- 
junct to the American Republic. Ac- 
tually, Canadians have a curiously am- 
bivalent attitude toward the U. S. On 
the one hand, thev are glad to adopt 
much of it< culture. But. on the other 
hand, their admiration of the Ameri- 
can way of life is tinged with perhaps 
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Etctii programing resembles U. S. tit quality* formats 






t: Canada version is "C.I.L. Stars Tomorrow" Mystery: Canadian taste runs to shows like "Sherlock" Soap opera: weeper above is Rinso's "Brave Voyage 



( 




JCLUB 1 5 

polls; above, Wes McKnight, CFRB, Toronto Comedy. Records, humor with m.c. Harrison, CFCF, Mont. 



Special events: CFOS, Owen Sound, visit country fair 



Average Canadian 
with an enigma 



a touch of envy, and so they are driven 
more strenuously to take pride in their 
own national achievements. 

Jim Matthews, radio director and 
account executive, James Fisher Ad- 
vertising Agency, Toronto, explained 
this cultural schizophrenia to SPONSOR 
this way: "When dealing with Mr. 

you are dealing 
He is a man devoid 
of all the outward patriotic zeal dis- 
played by his American cousins. Yet 
he is deadly serious about problems 
and emergencies affecting the well-be- 
ing of his country. Probably one of 
the main reasons for this seeming na- 
tional lethargy is a pronounced lack of 
showmanship on the part of Canadian 
statesmen. Scan the list of Canadian 
political personalities and you will find 
(Please turn to page 66) 




Home talent: Westinghouse uses Canadian Wright Chorus U.S. talent: T. Dorsey big hit at CKY, Winnipeg 
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FRENCH-CANADIANS PREFER FRENCH TO U. S. TALENT: VISITOR FERNANDEL IS INTERVIEWED BY MC BAUTA. CKVL, VERDUN, QUE. 



Tips to advertisers in French-Canada 



I. Frrnvh-Canatlianx art' tin im- 
portant slirr of <li<» rrirfio titlrrv- 
li.vin*/ niirfifitfp. The 24 member 
stations of the Quebec Broadcasters. 
Inc. like quoting I he fanciful nalive 
poem about Jean-Baptiste Trndeau who 
left his Riviere-du-Loup farm to go to 
the "Slates." On his return to his 
Quebec village, be was quite a city 
slicker : 

lie's (hissitn on de premiere classe. 



an* got new .suit of clothes. 

With long moustache dafs stiekirn 
out. de' nothcr side hees nose, 

Fine gol match chain, nice port- 
manteau an' long, long overcoat. 

IF if* heaver hat — dafs ) ankee style 
— an' red tie on hees ft mil . . . 

. . . "Ma name's Batesse Trndeau no 
more, hut John B. U aleihole!*' 

In a similar fashion, though less 
resoimrliiigh . the Jean-Baptistcs of the 



French-Canadian market have ceased 
to be the plow-and-oxen peasants de- 
picted so quaintly in tourist^advertise- 
ments. Today, they're inereasirfgly 
streamlined citizens of the new Ameri- 
ca, and well worth the attention of 
the American advertiser. French-speak- 
ing Canadians. \\ho form one-third of 
the Dominion populace, are scattered 
throughout New Brunswick, in the 
north country of Ontario, and around 
the circumference of popular CKLW. 
Windsor, in south Ontario. The ho- 
mogenous bulk of them, though — over 
\ /'lease turn to page 71) 



Enffl i.v/i r<»i\sion of o Tvxuvo votnttn'rvUtl 

1st Ann: 3Ir. Motorist. There**, a greri/ utisoline Hailing for 
you now at McColl-l'rontcnac dealers . . . the best gasoline nt 
nny price'. 

2ml Ann: It's improved Texaco Sky Chief with Volatane Con- 
trol — yes. Volatane Control! Controlled volatility and controlled 
octane in perfect balance for maximum car performance, 

1st /Inn: Iteeanse the volatility and octane are controlled e.v- 
artly right Sky Chief gives yon faster starts . . . faster warmnp 
. . . faster "•zing" without "ping" on the steepest hills . . . and 
power . . . power . . . I'OWEISI 

2nd Ann: Ion see. Sky Chief is a different gasoline — a super 
gasoline— -not just regular gasoline with additional anti-knock 
chemicals added. That's why it's better, that's why it will out- 
perform nny at her — cnsolineJ 

1st Ann: So — for those who want the best — it's Sky Chief: 

Drive in today at the Texaeo sign Red Star, Crccu "T" — and 

ask your IWeColl-l'Youtcnac dealer for Texaeo Sky Chief — the 
gasoline with Volatane Control. 

Source: Erwin, Wasey of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 



No i ii<* pitch in f rvtivh -f o no d io n idiom 



1st Ann: Autoniohilistes ! Cue gazffliue extraordinaire vol 
attend chez les do posit aires MeColl-Frontenae . . . la ineilletiii 
de tontes les gazoliues. <|tiol qiiVu soil le prix. 

2nd Ann: (Test la Texaeo Sky Chief aniclioree, avee Volata 
cquilihrc . . . je dis bien : Volatane equilibre ! Degre He vol* 
tihilile et iudiee d 'octane s'cquilihrcut parfaitement pour assurdj 
uue perforinauee maximum. 

1st Ann: l,e degre de volatility et 1'indicc d'octane etant cqiii 
hres fii're exactitude, la Sky Chief periuet des departs plus rapid< 



d< 



plus 



* a see in 
raides 



ions 



en 
el 



flech< 
He I 



cv 



. . . mi roehjlu (lenient pins prompt 
et sans eogiieiueiit snr les cotes I 
l'l'lSSA\CK ... A revendre! 

2nd Ana: Sky Chief est differeute 

siiper-gaz.oliue uon pas line essence 

ajoiite des ingredients aiiti-dctonantc 
meilleiire et snrpasse n"importi> i/iiell 

1st Ann: .Mors, pour ceux qui veiileut ce < | ■■ * i 1 y 
e'est la Sky Chief! Am'tc/.-vons aujourd'hni devant line enseigH 
Texaeo avee 1'etoile rouge et le T vert . . . et Hernandez Ski 
Chief a voire depositaire Texaeo . . . Sky Chief, la gazoline av 
Volatane equilibre. 



des an I res . . . e'esl linj; 
ordinaire a laqucllc on 

est ponrquoi elle «'!( I 
nit re . . . sazolint * 



a de miei 



udu's 156 radio stations— by provinces 




ISH COI.VBIBIA 



ck 

Creek 



'estrrtinster 

r • 

berni 

jGeorge 

Kupert 



»er 

l *er 



CHWK 

CJDC 

CFJC 

CKOV 

CHUB 

CKLN 

CKNW 

CKOK 

CJAV 

CKPG 

CFPR 

CJAT 

CBR 

CJOR 

CKMO 

CKWX 

CJIB 

CJVI 

CKDA 



United States 
Representative 



Weed & Co. 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Weed & Co. 
Weed & Co. 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Adam Young 
Forfoe & Co. 
Donald Cooke Inc. 



Weed & Co. 



Weed & Co. 
CBC 

Adam Young 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Weed & Co. 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Weed & Co. 
Forjoe & Co. 



UlTA 



on 
on 
on 
o,P 
on 

Prairie 
'Ige 
e Hat 



CFAC 

CFCN 

CKXL 

CBX 

CFRN 

CH FA 

CJCA 

CKUA 

CFGP 

CJOC 

CHAT 

CKRD 



Weed & Co. 

Adam Young 
Donald Cooke 
CBC 

Adam Young 

Omer Renaud 

Weed & Co. 



Weed & Co. 
Weed & Co. 
Weed & Co. 
I Adam Young 



ATCIIEW'AIS 



Jaw 


CHAB 


Weed 


& Co. 


attleford 


CJNB 






Albert 


CKBI 


Weed 


& Co. 




CKCK 


Weed 


& Co. 




CKRM 


Adam 


Young 


,n 

in 


CFQC 


Adam 


Young 


CKOM 
CBK 


Weed 
CBC 


& Co. 




CJGX 


Adam 


Young 



H 

TOKA 



k 

W 

h 

'3 



CKX 

CKDM 

CFAR 

CKSB 

CBW 

CJOB 

CKRC 

CKY 



Donald Cooke Inc. 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Adam Young 
J. H. McGillvra 
CBC 

Donald Cooke Inc. 
Weed & Co. 
Adam Young 



City 

ONTARIO 

Barrie 

Belleville 

Brantford 

Brockville 

Chatham 

Cornwall 

Fort Frances 

Fort William 

Guel ph 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Kenora 

Kingston 

Kirkland Lake 

Kitchener 

Kitchener 

London 

Niagara Falls 

North Bay 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Owen Sound 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 

Port Arthur 

Sarnia 

St. Catha fines 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Stratford 

Sudbury 

Sudbury 

Timmins 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Windsor 

Wingham 

Woodstock 



tfUEHEC 

Amos 

Chicoutimi 

Granby 

Hull 

Jonquiere- 

Kenogami 
Lasarre 
Matane 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 



Call 
Letters 



CKBB 

CJBQ 

CKPC 

CFJR 

CFCO 

CKSF 

CKFI 

CKPR 

CJOY 

CHML j 

CJSH-FM! 

CKOC 

CJRL 

CKWS 

CJKL 

CFCA-FM! 

CKCR 

CFPL 

CHVC 

CFCH 

CFOR 

CKLB 

CBO 

CKOY 

CFRA 

CFOS 

CHOV 

CHEX 

CFPA 

CHOK 

CKTB 

CHLO 

CJIC 

CJCS 

CHNO 

CKSO 

CKGB 

CBL 

CFRB 

CHUM 

CJBC 

CJRT-FM 

CKEY 

CKFH 

CBE 

CKLW 

CKNX 

CKOX 



CHAD 
CBJ 
CHEF 
CKCH 

CKRS 
CKLS 

CKBL 

CBF 

CBM 

CFCF 

CHLP 



United States 
Representative 

Adam Young 
Adam Young 



Adam Young 



J. H. McGillvra 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Adam Young 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
Adam Young 



Weed & Co. 

Donald Cooke Inc. 

Donald Cooke Inc. 

Donald Cooke Inc. 



Adam 

Weed 

Donald 

Donald 

Adam 

J. H. 

CBC 

Donald 

Weed 

Adam 

Adam 

Donald 

Weed 

Donald 

J. H. 

Donald 

J. H. 

Weed 

Adam 

Weed 

Donald 

CBC 

Adam 

J. H. 

H. N. 



Inc. 



Young 
& Co. 

Cooke 

Cooke Inc. 
Young 
McGillvra 

Cooke Inc. 
& Co. 
Young 
Young 

Cooke Inc. 
& Co. 

Cooke Inc. 
McGillvra 

Cooke Inc. 
McGillvra 
& Co. 
Young 
& Co. 

Cooke Inc. 

Young 

McGillvra 

Stovln 



Donald Cooke Inc. 



CBC 

Adam Young 
Adam Young 



Weed & Co. 
CBC 

Donald Cooke Inc. 
J. H. McGillvra 

Adam Young 
Weed & Co. 



CBC 
CBC 

Weed & Co. 
J. H. McGillvra 





Pill 


United 


States 


City 


Letters 


Representative 


Montreal 


CJAD 


Adam 


You n g 


Montreal 


CKAC 


Adam 


Young 


New Carlisle 


CHNC 


Adam 


Young 


Quebec 


CBV 


CBC 




Quebec 


CHRC 


Adam 


Young 


Quebec 


CJNT 


J. H. 


McGillvra 


Quebec 


CKCV 


Weed 


4 Co. 


Rimouski 


CJBR 


Adam 


Young 


Riviere-du-Loup 


CJFP 


Adam 


Young 


Roberval 


CHRL 






Rouyn 


CKRN 


Weed 


& Co. 


Ste. Anne de la 









Pocatiere 


CHGB 


J. H. 


McGillvra 


Shawinigan Falls 


CKSM 






Sherbrooke 


CHLT 


Adam 


YoUng 


Sherbrooke 


CKTS 


Adam 


Young 


Sorel 


CJSO 


Donald 


Cooke Inc. 


Thetford Mines 


CKLD 


Adam 


Young 


Trois Rivieres 


CHLN 


Adam 


Young 


Val D'Or 


CKVD 


Weed 


& Co. 


Verdun 


CKVL 


Donald 


Cooke Inc. 


Victoriaville (under 









construction ) 
Ville Marie 



CFDA 
CKVM 



VKIV ItKUXSWICK 



Campbellton 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Moncton 
Newcastle 
Saint John 
Saint John 
Sackville 



CKNB 

CJEM 

CFNB 

CKCW 

CKMR 

CFBC 

CHSJ 

CBA 



Adam Young 



Weed & Co. 
Adam Young 
Weed & Co. 
Adam Young 



Weed & Co. 
Adam Young 
CBC 



ntrvcF edward islam* 

Charlottetown CFCY Weed & Co. 
Summerside CJRW I 



SOVA SCOTIA 

Antigonish CJFX 

Bridgewater CKBW 

Halifax CBH 

Halifax CHNS 

Halifax CJCH 

Kentville CKEN 

Sydney CBI 

Sydney CJCB 

Truro CKCL 

Windsor CFAB 

Yarmouth CJLS 



XFAYFOUXHLAMt 
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Canada: how 
successful air 
advertisers operate 




RoiLVOli: French-tongue Walter Winchell, "Grignon," wins loca |), S. 



Sonic months ago. Paul McCoy, presi- 
dent of McCoy Products, New York, 
niamifarturer of vitamin pills, thought 
it would be a good idea to trv adver- 
tising his product on Canadian radio. 
He'd been using radio to sell effective- 
ly in Puerto Rico, Argentine, the U. S., 
and various Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. But. even though his vitamins 
had been distributed in the Dominion 
for 30 years, he'd restricted his Ca- 
nadian advertising to the printed me- 
dia, largely because Canadian radio 
had been lax in promoting itself to 
American advertisers. 

Working through his account exec- 
utive, Bill Tevrill. and copy chief. Flor- 
ence O'Brien, at the Ervvin, Wasey Ad- 
vertising Agency. New York. McCoy 
arranged for a 13-week schedule of 



Big mail pull, as in CHEX, Peterboro, 
is characteristic of radio's popularity 



announcements to be placed in the Ca- 
nadian market. They were used. fir a t 
two a day, and then one a day. over 
stations in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg. Vancouver, and one other 
city. 

The campaign w as a fizzle. Why ? 
McCoy explains it this way: "Sure, we 
made sales. But not enough. 1 realize 
now we made a mistake. We spread 
our radio advertising out too thin. This 
fall, we'll return to Canadian radio, 
but we'll concentrate our announce- 
ments three and four a day over sta- 
tions in Toronto and Montreal. 1 don't 




need to be sold on the potency of radio. 
What I do need is to find the right suc- 
cess formula." 

Finding the right success formula is 
a problem that besets every American 
advertiser who wishes to sell over the 
Canadian radio medium. Should the 
campaign be directed by an American 
or Canadian advertising agency? 
Should he use announcements, station 
breaks, or programs? Should the copv 
be written in New York and Chicago 
or Toronto and Montreal? How long 
should a radio campaign run before 
Canadian sales prove results? 

As an aid to the fledgling advertis- 
er seeking to find his way in the Ca- 
nadian radio preserves, SPONSOR here- 
with shows how other advertisers op- 
erate there successfuliv. 
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One of the great mysteries that has 
always puzzled people in the broad- 
cast industry is this: when an Ameri- 
can advertiser operates a subsidiary in 
Canada, who makes the advertising de- 
cisions — the advertising manager in the 
parent company, or the ad manager in 
the branch company? After making a 
detailed study of the subject, sponsor 
has found that, in about 90 % of the 
cases, the final decision emanates from 
American headquarters. What's more, 
the same situation applies to American 
advertising agencies which operate 
branches in Toronto or Montreal. By 
and large, the important decisions — 
how much money to be spent, what 
media to be used, and where it should 
be directed — are formulated by execu- 
tives on the American side of the bor- 
der. It should be added, though, that 
executives in the Canadian branches 
provide the extremely necessary func- 
tion of offering guidance and mentor- 
ship. Too often, an advertiser in his 
Manhattan aerie takes a financial pratt- 
fall when he decides that he alone and 
unassisted is capable of determining 
what advertising fare Canadians like, 
and that they can accept bis American- 
style advertising or lump it. 

The chief advantage of centralizing 
advertising operations in U. S. head- 
quarters, of course, is that of integra- 
tion. Another reason is that those 
nerve centers of the continent's adver- 
tising world — New York and Chicago 
— are supposed to contain personnel 



versed in the most up-to-date ad agen- 
cy savvy. Indeed, one Canadian com- 
pany, that doesn't sell its products in 
the U. S., uses a New York ad agency 
to place its Canadian radio advertis- 
ing. This is the G. T. Fulford Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Brockville, Ontario, 
manufacturers of Baby's Own pills and 
tablets. The advertising manager, H. 
C. Myers, in Toronto, has the account 
handled by John T. Kelly, Jr., of Street 
& Finney. New York: and that agen- 
cy's timebuyer, Helen Thomas, places 
one-minute announcements over 50 
Dominion stations. 

This cross-the-border arrangement 
seems to have worked out nicely. Says 
Miss Thomas: "We've been handling 
the Fulford radio account since 1939, 
and they're quite happy, as shown by 
the fact that they're using more radio 
now than ever before. The station rep- 
resentatives in New York keep me in- 
formed about the Canadian market, 
and I also take trips up there to keep in 
touch with the latest doings."' 

Vick Chemical 

A great believer in centralizing ad- 
vertising operations in the U. S. is the 
Vick Chemical Company, one of the 
largest drug distributors in Canada. 
Its subsidiary, Vick Chemical. Inc., 
Canada, has been using radio advertis- 
ing in the Dominion for at least 15 
years, to sell products like Vicks Va- 
poruh. Vatronol. and Vicks Cough 
(Please turn to page 62) 



fvoronttitcitf rules for 
food, fir iff/ atlvcrlisers 

1. Don't use extravagant adjectives 
like "miraculous," "perfect" 

2. Avoid phrase "rich in 
vitamins," "high potency" 

3. Don't use misleading 
label, "food iodine" 

4. Stay away from word "fortifica- 
tion" ; use instead "added," "increased" 

5. Don't claim doctors en masse 
endorse your product 

0. Don't say you'll "guarantee" 
product; better say you 11 "offer" 
to return purchase price 

7. Don't say a patent medicine 
will "cure"; use "alleviate" 

8. Don't say food is "perscribed" 

or "balanced" ; don't say "health food" 

9. Don't use "better" or "richer" 
unless you're comparing it with 
product previously made by you 

10. Don't say "Hamburg steak," 
"Spanish onion," "Boston beans" 
unless it's made there; use 

word "style," "type" 

11. Don't use "Nature." 
"Nature's Way" 

12. Don't claim food is 
"non-fattening" 

13. Don't say milk is "creamy" 

14. Don't say laxative will 
produce "natural motion" 

15. Don't say toothpaste will "tighten 
teeth," "stop bleeding gums" or 
"treat pyorrhea": say it'll help 

tooth brush remove food particles 



For capsuled Canada radio success stories, see pages 54, 55 
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PERSONAL LOANS 



SPONSOR; Household Finance Corp. AGENCY: Direct 

( : VPSTLE CASE HISTORY: This London. Ontario, of- 
fice of HFC aired five announcements weekly ( $50) and 
reported 100 new loan applicants brought in by radio, 
oittpulling newspapers three to one. Xow the HFC office 
has switched to sponsorship of a six-a-week breakfast 
neuseast; cost is $115. Gordon Ferriss, of the HFC office, 
says inquiries and loans matte as a result of the continued 
air campaign now exceed the above ratio over newspapers. 



CFPL, London. Out. 



PROGRAM: Announcements; Newseast 




radio results 



VENETIAN BLINDS 



SPONSOR: Universal Sales & Service NGENCY : Direct 

C\PSULE CASE HISTORY: Universal's air introduc- 
tion: two annon iicements weekly on morning newscasts 
and later expanded to four a week. Cost. $48. As a re- 
sult, Universal reports phone orders and inquiries from 
all parts of Toronto in addition to out-of-town points. 
Firm switched to a \.~>-minute sponsorship of the Saturday 
Chum Valley program which they call Universal Hoe- 
(lov\n. Sales continue upward; current expenditure, 
about $40. 



Clll \L Toronto 



PROCRWI: l.atry Mann News: 
I 'niversai 1 loedown 



HOUSES 



SPONSOR: \ic \l»am- \GE\CY: Direct 

CAPS! LK CASK HISTORY; Abrams, a Cornwall, On- 
tario, realtor had 30 houses for sale juiced at $10,500 
each. His advertising approach : a saturation campaign 
of 53 one-minute announcements costing about $150. 
Within a comparatively brief period, Abrams sold all 36 
houses for a sales gross of $37<".,000. And the advertiser 
reports no other advertising medium used ; all homes sold 
as a direct result of his radio campaign. 



CKSK, Cornwall, Out, 



I 'R OCR A \1 : \ nnotincciiu-nts 



CHRISTMAS CARDS 



SPONSOR: Henry's Book & Gift Store AGENCY: Dire 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This store received a d 
layed shipment of 400 boxes of assorted Christmas can 
10 days before Christmas. Already established with 
30-second announcement in the noon hour Luncheon R 
view, they plugged the cards exclusively. Five days late 
after only five announcements, the store had sold 37 
boxes; almost every customer commented he'd heart 
about it on the air. Cost, $15. 



CJRL. Kenora, Ont. 



PROGRAM: Luncheon Revkv 




SPONSOR: George MrCnlloch 



AGENCY: Direct 



CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This implement dealer 
bought a Weather Roundup on weekdays at 12:25 p.m 
The cost: under $200 a month with the show featuring a. 
fanfare. Hi-word introduction, a 50- B0 word commercial; 
then a brief weather report ending with a 50-60 word 
commercial. In two months, McCulloch sold 40 Massey 
Harris combines. Thirty of them for $5,100 each; the 
other 10 — smaller models — averaging $4,000 apiece 
Sales gross, $193,000. 



CKX, Brandon. Manitoba 



PROGRAM: Weather Roundup 



TAXI SERVICE 



SPONSOR: Maurice Taxi Service AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Maurice Cote started his 
taxi service in 1947; aired announcements two days aftei 
going into business. Aow. after spending $1,000 /'/; a 32 
month period, he says: 'M/y phone number Maurice Taxi 
54 is a byword in Edmundston. Business is extremely 
good. In fact, when I stopped my air campaign for a 
month business slumped, too. lint, at present, Crosstown 
Serenade, a weekly quarter hour, is making my taxi serv- 
ice flourish.'' 



CJEM. Edmundston, N. B. 



PROGRAM: Announcements; 

Crosstown Serenade 



LUMBER 



SPONSOR: W. I). Brown AGENCY: Direct | 

CAPSULE C\SE HISTORY: Thin lumber merchant was 
looking for a church program that he thought might aj>-\ 
peal to area listeners, lie chose a five-minute weeklv 
Hymn of lite Week stanza at a cost of $11. After only the 
second program, a fanner bypassed his local lumber 
dealer to give Brown a $900 order for roofing because 
he liked the type of program. Sponsor reports that sales- 
wise and institutionally the show has proven its value. 



C1IVC. Niagara Falls, Onl. 



PROGRAM: Hymn of the Week 



HELP WANTED 



SPONSOR: Shiriff's Ltd. \GENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: The firm processes food 
woducts, many of them perishable. In one instance, Shir- 
ff's needed additional help fast to package strawberries, 
ft was Saturday and there wasn't enough help in the 
tlant. The sponsor scheduled a series of help-wanted an- 
nouncements. After a single announcement., costing 
PS2.50. the Shirt fj switchboard was swamped with em- 
doyment seekers. After this one announcement pull, the 
est of the schedule was cancelled. 



ANIMAL FODDER 



^KEY, Toronto 



PROGRAM : Announcement 



SPONSOR: Stanley McComb AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: McComb heard that the 
cargo of a grain boat on the Great Lakes had become 
wet. lie bought the cargo on speculation realizing wet 
grain is excellent animal fodder, lie then took one an- 
nouncement on Rural Line for $3.50. His pitch: if dis- 
trict farmers wanted to buy wet grain (animal fodder) 
cheap it would be available at dockside the next, morning. 
By noon the next day, McComb sold the entire shipload 
at a handsome profit. 

CEOS. Owen Sound, Out. PROGRAM: Rural Line 



FRIED CHICKENS 



CHRISTMAS TREES 



SPONSOR : Manhattan Foods AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This Vancouver firm airs a 
'fried chicken delivered to your home" theme. Radio is 
he only medium, with one-minute announcements ad- 
ibbed on Owl Prowl, a late-evening disk jockey show. 
Realistic touch: d.j. eats fried chicken and gives the com- 
nercial while nibbling on a wishbone. Manhattan Foods 
reports as many as 80 orders (several hundred dollar 
Xross) for each $12 announcement. 

,jKNW, New Westminster. B. C. PROGRAM: Owl Prowl 



SPONSOR: Joseph F. Alessi AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This Christmas tree shipper 
was unable to buy lu's trees in Maine because the crop 
there was unmarketable. He had to turn to the local mar- 
ket, though it was late in the season and most buyers al- 
ready had contracts. Alessi concentrated 26 station breaks 
in a three-day period at a cost of $50. Final tally: he 
located, cut, and shipped over 60,000 trees and realized a 
profit of over $1,000. 

CKBW, Bridgewater. N. S. PROGRAM: Station Breaks 



CANDY 



SPONSOR: D. \ emon Ltd. 



AGENCY: Direct 



pAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This Quebec candy manu- 
facturer sponsored Aunt Colette for six weeks. The 
mow: 15 minutes of stories and music for children over 
'ive. The advertising idea: to promote the sale of St. 
Catherine candy for the traditional St. Catherine feast 
\jlay. The French language program offered six bicycles 
1 is prizes in a contest; listeners sent in 10 wrappers with 
\tach of their quiz answers. Result : $90,000 worth of 
handy sold ; cost, $917 plus prizes. 

II IRC. Quebec PROGRAM: Aunt Colette 



ORCHIDS 



SPONSOR: Sam Bucovetsky Ltd. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: On Good Friday this de- 
partment store received 5,000 Hawaiian orchids air ex- 
press. The sponsor, scheduling them for Saturday sale, 
aired two announcements at 8:00 a.m. and 8:15 a.m., 
Saturday. Cost, $16. No other advertising was used; 
no other effort made to acquaint the public with the or- 
chids for sale. By 8:45 a.m. there was a long line of im- 
patient shoppers. At noon, 80 r i of the stock was sohl : 
by closing time it was a sellout. 



CKGB. Timniins. Out. 



PROGRAM : Announcements 



PORK SAUSAGES 



REFRIGERATORS 



SPONSOR: Sticklen Sausage Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: Sticklen wanted to intra- 
luce their sausage in the St. John area. Their ad venture: 
i daily five-minute quiz feature costing $45 weekly. With- 
n six weeks, Sticklen obtained distribution in all St. John 
retail outlets and Sticklen sausage is now a top-selling 
item in the territory. The quizzes drew 3,759 letters in 
j'ix weeks, each with a product wrapper. The daily prize 
iffer: two pairs of nylons. 

-HSJ. St. John. N. B. PROGRAM: Quiz Show 



SPONSOR : FircMonc Dealer Store 



AGENCY: Direct 



CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: This appliance store had a 
new shipment of refrigerators and wanted to tell the pub- 
lic about them. After a series of announcements ran 
briefly, the sponsor sold 11 refrigerators in one weekend. 
This represented a sales gross of well over $3,000 on an 
expenditure of under $50. The dealer also reports that 
radio is particularly advantageous for seasonal promo- 
tions, and pre-holiday campaigns. 



CHEW Peterborough, Out. 



PROGRAM : Announcements 





H licit are the advantages of Canadian radio for U.S. 
national advertisers seehintj distribution there? 



Paul McCoy 



President 

McCoy's Products, Inc. 
New York 




The 

picked panel 
answers 
Mr. McCoy 

W h y should 
American adver- 
tisers advertise 
on Canadian ra- 
dio? Well, they 
certainly use t T . 
S. radio quite ex- 
tensively ( w i t h 
wonderful r e - 
suits ) — and Ca- 
Mr. Cooke nadian radio is a 

far better b u y 
than II. S. radio for several obvious 
reasons. It's every bit as effective as 
American radio and much, much less 
expensive on a per impression basis. 

Canadian radio enjoyed 1 1 .5' < 
greater coverage on the basis of popu- 
lation alone. For a specific example, 
compare Toronto with Atlanta. Metro- 
politan Toronto hae about a million 
and a quarter people and onlv six sta- 
tions. Metropolitan Atlanta, with 070.- 
000 people, has 10. 

Radio reaches more Canadians pro- 
portionately. For one thing, there's no 
competition from television in Canada 
-except for a few thousand sets in a 
few border areas. This condition is 
likely to exist for some time. Radio 
has to compete witli television in over 
30 f » of all I . S. homes. Canadian 
radio also gets less competition from 
other forms of entertainment. It s a 
Hell known fad that Canadian*, as a 
rule, spend far more leisure time in 
the home than do Americans. Except 
for three or four of the larger cities 
there is little if any night life. 

Proof of the extent of radio listen- 



ing in Canada is contained in Elliott- 
Haynes' rating surveys. From Januarv 
to April. 1951, the average 9:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. sets-in-use figures for met- 
ropolitan listening were; Montreal 
(English) 29.9; Toronto, 30.1; Winni- 
peg, 35.9; and Vancouver. 28.1. Rural 
listening figures I February. 1951 I 
were even higher — Toronto area. 33.1: 
Winnipeg area, 38.2; and Vancouver 
area. 35.7. 

There are several other important 
advantages of Canadian radio. Trans- 
portation facilities have not kept pace 
with the rapid development of Cana- 
da's northern areas; consequently, 
there are several bustling and prosper- 
ous communities where newspaper ser- 
vice is negligible. These communities 
are almost entirely dependent upon ra- 
dio for news and advertising. The 
same holds true for many areas in 
Western Canada. 

All this adds up to just one thing. 
American advertisers are getting great 
value for their advertising dollar on 
V. S. radio ... but they can get far 
greater value on Canadian radio. 

Jack Cooke 
President 
CKEY 
Toronto 



Any advertiser or 
producer of nrass : 
appeal products 
will find that in 
Canada radio is 
the cheapest and 
easiest w a y to 
reach the greater 
number of peo- 
ple. To begin 
with, it is possi- 
ble to reach more 
n means of am 




Mr. Weed 
people by radio than 



other medium. The total circulation 
of all the newspapers, plus the total 
circulation of all the magazines pub- 
lished in Canada will not at any time 
equal or even approach the total num- 
ber of potential radio listeners. 

Furthermore, when costs are com- 
pared, it becomes clear that it is much, 
much cheaper to reach prospective buy- 
ers via radio than by means of any 
printed medium or combination of 
printed media. 

The inter-media story, prepared by 
Pat Freeman of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, thoroughly docu- 
ments these facts. It is all too lengthy 
to be included here. However, several 
examples, chosen at random, may give 
some indication of the type and scope 
of the survey. Here are a few: 

In Montreal. $60 will buy one 188- 
line advertisement in the Montreal Ga- 
zette with an ABC circulation of 59,- 
554, while the same $60 will buy a 
Class A quarter-hour program on 
CJAI), Montreal, with an average lis- 
tening audience of 137.494 people. 

In Regina, $574 will purchase 52 
85-line advertisements in the Regina 
Leader Post, with an ABC circulation 
of 41,540. But $562 will buy 52 Class 
A one-minute announcements on 
CKCK, Regina. with an average daily 
listening audience of 111,875. 

However, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. More and more Amer- 
ican advertisers are spending more and 
more money each year in radio in 
Canada. The reason is obvious. Radio 
does a better job cheaper for them 
than any other medium in the Do- 
minion. 

Joseph J. Weed 
President 

Weed & Company 
New York 
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SPONSOR 
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J 



Mr. Sponsor may 
take for granted 
that, although the 
conditions in a y 
be somewhat dif- 
ferent here, the 
essentials of ra- 
i bjjt dio are similar in 

HL ^^^ V, both our coun- 

B Amtk tries. All the us- 
Mr. Caldwell ual arguments for 

the use of radio 
in the United States- — coverage, listen- 
er loyalty, "personal" selling and so 
on — are operative in Canada, but to a 
higher degree. 

Let's take coverage first: a count of 
Canadian noses reveals fewer people in 
the whole country than you have in 
New York State alone. Great distances 
separate us, and the greatest devourer 
of distance in the whole range of ad- 
vertising media is radio. Radio is the 
mass communications factor in Can- 
ada and is responsible more than any 
other for the welding of our people into 
a country. Radio's more than 94% 
penetration into Canadian homes is un- 
matched by any other media. 

Programwise, Canadian stations are 
very well off, indeed. Those stations 
with an affiliation with a CBC network 
have available to them many of the 
choice U. S. live shows feulled from 
all four networks, too. incidentally) ; 
and Canadian produced web features 
— which they supplement with local 
originations and the best of syndicated 
packages from all over the world. The 
stations independent of the networks 
have this to buck, and many of them, 
with much greater emphasis on local 
and open end shows, do so with good 
success. The result is a very healthy 
competitive situation, and a set of gen- 
erally happy and keen listeners. 

Again Canadians are not usually as 
gregarious as their American cousins. 
Lots of us like to stay at home a lot. 
While there's nothing unprogressive 
about Canadians, as long as our radio 
gives us what we want we'll listen, and 
long. 

Listener loyalty in Canada is very 
much tied up with the "personal sell- 
ing" for which radio is justly noted. 
Among those Americans who have 
sampled Canadian radio fare, there 
seems to be little doubt that things on 
this side of the border are a little more 
relaxed. Because our broadcasting reg- 
ulations cover the percentages of air 
time allowed for commercials, it's un- 
( Please turn to page 80) 




When tke 

CHIPS aM DOWN 



Yes, when the chips are down . . . when there's catastrophe 
in any form, fire flood or storm, radio always gets the call . . . 
and always answers! Yes, radio always gets the call . . . 

Why? 

Because everyone knows that radio always answers . . . quickly, 
and effectively! 

Radio gets the job done! 

Only radio is proved and accepted as an important part of 

everyday living under every condition in every kind of a 
home! 

That's why . . 

When the chips are down 

radio always delivers the goods ... be it flood warnings or 
sales information! 

You can depend on radio! 

You can depend on KVOO, Oklahoma's Greatest Station for 
more than a quarter of a century! 




50,000 WATTS 1170 KC NBC AFFILIATE 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

National Representatives — Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 



27 AUGUST 1951 
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Potential lis- 
teners — day 
and night-time 
average 



1945 



I 

246,85/ 



I hour rate — 
day and night- 
time average 



%0 



00 



1950 



522,835 




CKAC costs 47% less 
per listener NOW than 
in 1945! 

Even though increasing opera- 
ting costs force us to adjust our 
rates, CKAC remains your best 
advertising buy in French Can- 
ada. Latest B B M. figures prove 
our point CKAC covers 
Ouebec at lowest cost per lis- 
tener, now as ever. 

CBS Outlet in Montreal 
Key Stotlon of the 
A TRANS-QUEBEC rodlo group 

CKAC 

MONTREAL 

730 On the dial • 10 kilowatts 
Representatives: 
Adam J. Young Jr. • New York, Chicago 
William Wright - Toronto 



CANADIAN RADIO FACTS 

{Continued from page 44 I 

and chain lircaks for Fitch's Shampoo; an<l 
George Weston's Biscuits, with announcements 
ami local programs. " 

• Jack Cooke, owner, CKEY, Toronto: "Busi- 
ness is fantastically good. It's up 22% over last 
year's. CKEV grosses S 1,250.000 a year. Some 
12% of our gross is placed through l>on Cooke, 
our American representative, and altogether 90% 
of our national business conies from Canadian 
subsidiaries of American firms. Our clients range 
from Lexer Brothers and Colgate-Palmolive. Peel 
to Household Finance Corporation and the Ar- 
thur Murray dance schools." 

• Corey Thomson, commercial manager, CKVL, 
\ erdun, Quehec : *'As an example of how meteoric 
our business is, last Vpril S273.000 worth of 
national advertising was waiting for time on our 
station. CKVL, in its fourth year of existence, 
now grosses over SHOO.OOO annually. Our clients 
range from hoth llroimi-aud Alka-Seltzers to Lever 
Brothers and Ford dealers." 

• Phil Lalomle, manager, CKAC, Montreal: 
"Business is up 10% over last year's, giving lis 
an annual gross of close to S I .000,0110. Among 
nationally known American sponsors who've taken 
to the CKAC airwaves are Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Auto-Lite, Coca.Cola, Lux, I'epsodent. 
and Lililiv's." 



Q. How do American advertisers 
use Canadian network radio? 

A. They do one of two things. Hither 
they pipe an American network show 
across to the Canadian networks, cut- 
ting in with special Canadian-designed 
commercials: or else the) househuild 
all-Canadian talent shows on the Ca- 
nadian webs. Two examples of the first 
are Gillele Safety Razor Company 
which pipes the World Series Baseball 
Games via MBS to the Dominion Net- 
work: and Sterling Drug, which pipes 
Mystery Theatre via CBS to the Trans- 
Canada Network. Two examples of the 
latter are the Toni Company, which 
sponsors the popular Wayne & Sinister 
Show originating from Toronto on the 
Trans-Canada Network; and General 
Foods Ltd., which sponsors Let Ire a 
Une Canadienne originating from Mon- 
treal on the French Network. 



Q. What American advertisers or 
their subsidiaries are the heaviest 
users of Canadian radio? 

A, Whoever they are, American ad- 
vertisers are warmly welcomed by the 
clan of subsidiaries now operating in 
Canada. John A. M. Galilee, sccretarv 
<jf the 34-year-old Association of Ca- 
nadian Advertisers. Inc.. <>5 Richmond 
St., W.. Toronto, told SPONSOR: "Of 
the more than 160 national advertisers 
who belong to the Association, 10'. 4 
have U.S. parent bodies. - " Among the 
top 25 American subsidiaries using ra- 
dio are I not in rank order): I* & G, 
Lever. General Foods, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-l'eet, Kellogg. Yicks, Toni, Bor- 
den, William Wriglcy, Jr., Pepsi-Cola, 
Coca-Cola. Kraft, Honson. Swift Cana- 



dian, Whitehall Pharmacal, Carnation. 
Gillette, Ford Motors, H. J. Heinz of 
Canada, Sterling Drugs, Auto-Lite, S. 
C. Johnson Wax. 



Q. What are the major trends in 
American-Canadian radio advertis- 
ing today? 

A. There are three: 

1. Despite the paucity of promotion- 
al lures sent to them, an increasing 
number of small and medium-sized 
American advertisers are awakenhi" 
to the vast potentialities of Canadian 
radio, and are experimenting in the 
medium. Just one case of many was 
cited to SPONSOR by T. L. Dartnell. ac- 
count executive at the Dartnell Adver- 
tising Agency. New York, for the Ivy 
Corporation of Montclair. N. J. 

'"Not long ago. I received a brochure 
from the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters." said Dartnell. "I was 
so impressed by what 1 read, that I 
convinced the account to switch from 
newspapers to radio in Canada. This 
summer, we've been experimenting 
w ith a test campaign of announcements 
in Toronto for Ivy-Dry, our poison ivy 
cure. The product is also manufac- 
tured in Canada — at the Laurentian 
Laboratories. Montreal — but heretofore 
we'd been using the printed media, 
both in the U.S. and Canada. Had I 
heard more of Canadian radio oppor- 
tunities before, we might well have 
used the medium sooner." 

2. As in the U.S.. there's a definite 
trend in Canada toward spot radio. In 
part, as was pointed out to sponsor 
by Paul Mulvihill. Toronto station rep- 
resentative, this move is a natural cor- 
ollary to the American trend. As more 
American advertisers cancel out of U.S. 
web radio shows to sponsor TV shows, 
these American-originated AM shows 
can no longer he piped across to the 
Canadian networks. Therefore, the 
American advertisers are duplicating 
their Canadian coverage with spot ra- 
dio. 

?>. A third trend is the increasing 
tendency on the part of American ad- 
vertisers to use Canadian talent, rather 
than American talent, for Dominion 
network shows. Chief reason is that 
the sponsor wants Canadian listeners 
to identify themselves with the Canuck 
performers, and. ipso facto, with the 
product advertised. An exponent of 
this logic is the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, which from 1947 to 1949 
was satisfied with piping the American 
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Canada's Cream of the 
Crop from Coast to Coast 



Ford Theatre across to the Trans-Can- 
ada network. The show then used Hol- 
lywood and New York actors; was di- 
rected from New York by the Canadian 
expatriate, Fletcher Markle. now a Hol- 
lywood producer. The only genuinely 
Canadian touch was the way the Cock- 
field, Brown Agency of Toronto was | 
hired to look after cutting-in Canadian ! 
commercials. 

Since then, though, it s become a | 
one-hour all-Canadian show. The pro- I 
gram is produced by the talented Alan 
Savage of Cockfield, Brown. 

Q. If an American advertiser de- 
cides to use Canadian radio, will 
he find there an adequate measure 
of his program's listenership? 

A. He will, indeed. In some ways. Ca- 
nadian research is more advanced than j 
that prevailing in the U.S. First of all. | 
while the Broadcast Measurement Bu- j 
reau in the U.S. languished recently 
after a brief, strife-ridden career 
(though its latest figures are still in 
use), the Dominion's parallel Bureau 
of Broadcast Measurement is still thriv- 
ing successfully. Indeed, the U.S. 
adopted its technique of measuring a • 
radio station's circulation from Can- ! 
ada's BBM, which has been in exist- j 
ence since 1944. (See "BBM works in ' 
Canada," sponsor. lf> January 1950.) 
Right now, according to Charles 
(Chuck) Follett, executive secretary of ■ 
the BBM. the bureau is financed b\ 
129 radio stations: 62 advertising 
agencies (including 12 in the U.S.); I 
39 advertisers (including two in the 
U.S., Campbell Soup and Miles Lab- 
oratories) ; and 11 station representa- 
tives (including two in the U.S.). 

In addition, American subsidiaries 
are able to use the services of two re- 
search organizations. Both make spe- 
cialized studies and both employ the 
Hooper-style telephone coincidental 
technique to measure program ratings 
and audience. 

One is Elliot t-Haynes, Ltd., of To- 
ronto and Montreal, which has been 
gauging radio since 1940. The other 
is Penn McLeod & Associates. Ltd., of 
Toronto and Vancouver, a market re- 
search firm which is a newcomer to 
the radio field but which already boasts 
over 86 station clients. Finally, a 
would-be radio advertiser can obtain 
a good deal of pertinent and helpful 
research data from Canadian station 
representatives on both sides of the 
border; and from the indefatigable 
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Pat Fn ■eniaii. and T. J. Allard, execu- 
tives of the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters, 108 Sparks St.. Ottawa, 
and 37 Bloor St., \V., Toronto. 



Q. What is the Massey Commis- 
sion Report and why is it signifi- 
cant? 

A. The Masse) Commission — more 
formally known as the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters & Sciences — was appoint- 
ed by the government in 1949 to in- 
vestigate Canada's culture in general, 
and broadcasting in particular. Its five 
members consisted of four educators, 
headed by Vincent Massey, chancellor 
of University of Toronto, and one en- 
gineer, Arthur Surveyor of Montreal. 
Recently, it published its recommenda- 
tions to the government in the form of 
a report — a weighty tome of 517 pages, 
much of it devoted to broadcasting. 
What the report boils down to, a spon- 
sor editor determined after reading all 
517 pages conscientiously, is that the 
commissioners regard themselves as an 
elite intelligentsia whose mission it is 
to castigate broadcasters as commer- 
cial Philistines. 

Four of the five commissioners ig- 
nored the complaint presented by 113 
privately owned stations that the CBC 
"is at onee competitor, regulator, pros- 
ecutor, jury and judge." They further 
rejected the stations' chief proposal 
that a separate, permanent body be set 
up to regulate both private stations and 
the CBC. like the FCC in the U.S. In- 
stead, the four commissioners stoutly 
upheld the CBC for "combatting com- 
mercialization and excessive American- 
ization of Canadian programs. ' Too. 
the commissioners praised the CBC for 
catering to minority tastes, for trying 
to "elevate" public taste; and they 
quoted with approval the fantastically 
undemocratic credo of the BBC's di- 
rector-general, Sir William Haley: 
"Men who devote themselves to broad- 
casting must not do what noisy, unin- 
formed clamour tells them to do, hut 
what they believe to be right." (In 
other words, don't give the people what 
they want, but regiment them into ac- 
cepting what an elite coterie thinks 
they aught to want.) 

Significantly, the one dissenting 
commissioner siding with the stations' 
plea for a separate regulatory board 
was the non-academic engineer. Arthur 
Surveyor. Like most Canadian broad- 
casters. Surveyor acknowledges the 



CBC's virtues. By enforcing stiffer reg- 
ulations on the content and spacing of 
commercial copy, the CBC has helped 
avoid the relatively unbridled excesses 
of U.S. radio stations, who, with their 
lack of self-control, threaten to kill the 
medium. Also, the CBC. through its 
experimental dramatic shows (like An- 
drew Allan's prize-winning Stage '51 
series) and its Wednesday Night talks 
and fine music, has added a distin- 
guishable Canadian flavor to the medi- 
um. However, unlike the other dilet- 
tante commissioners. Surveyor also 
realizes that advertising, whether you 
like it or not, is an integral part of 
the cultural climate of Canada. Or in 
his words: "There is a tendency to un- 
derestimate the importance of adver- 
tising in the economic life of the coun- 
try. . . . ' 

The upshot of the report is yet to 
be known. Its recommendations will 
be considered bv Parliament this fall. 



Q. What's the TV situation in 
Canada? 

A. Television in Canada is today in a 
stale of creeping growth. Right now, 
no TV stations are operating in the 
Dominion, but interest in the new me- 
dium is high, largely because of Amer- 
ican hoopla. According to a report 
SPONSOR received from Richard G. 
Lewis, publisher of Canadian Broad- 
caster Telescreen. Canadians at the 
beginning of May this year had bought 
56.284 video sets. The owners were re- 
ceiving TV shows from across-tlie- bor- 
der stations. Citizens of Windsor, On- 
tario, owned 24,195 sets, or 43% of 
the total; people in the Toronto-Ham- 
ilton area of Ontario had 19,969, or 
35$ of the sets; the Niagara Penin- 
sula had 9,228, or 17$ of the sets; 
and others, many in Vancouver- Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, had 2.892, or 
5% of the total sets. 



Q. What's the status of the CBC 
TV network? 

A. Its growth has been virtually sta- 
tionary. In March, 1949, the govern- 
ment issued an interim policy report. 
It gave the CBC's Board of Governors 
control of Canada's TV broadcasting, 
and provided the CBC with a loan of 
$4,000,000 to begin developing video. 
Since then, two CBC television stations 
have been in a slow process of con- 
struction in Toronto and Montreal. 
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CBC officials say the buildings have 
been delayed because of steel short- 
ages, but the latest report has it that 
the two TV stations will be completed 
by the fall of 1952. This snail's pace 
is in accord with the Massey Commis- 
sion's solemn dictum: "that Canada 
proceed slowly with television, since it 
is bound to be costly, and economies 
may be effected by profiting from ex- 
perience elsewhere." 

Meanwhile, the CBC has applied to 
the government for another TV loan — 
of $5,500,000. Ostensibly, part of this 
money will be devoted to the Canadian 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
which has just signed a five-year con- 
tract with the CBC to provide commu- 
nications for a TV network service. 
The network will link Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Buffalo, N. Y. Starting date 
of the limited network has not yet been 
announced, but it is known that Bell 
of Canada will get $225,500 a year for 
its services. 



Q. How long will it be before TV 
becomes a potent national adver- 
tising medium in Canada? 

A. In the words of Waldo Holden, 
commercial manager of CFRB, Toron- 
to: "a good many years." He lists these 
reasons why: 

1. The cost of TV sets in Canada is 
prohibitively beyond the average mass 
income. The average TV set in Can- 
ada, including servicing charges, costs 
about $500, and the Dominion imposes 
stiff impositions on down-payment in- 
stallment buying. (An optimistic TV 
manufacturer in Canada predicts that 
once TV gets under way there, the 
maximum potential for receivers in 
Canada will be 250,000 sets annually.) 

2. The CBC will not put on enough 
mass taste TV programs that will sell 
video sets. Holden feels it will hand 
pick long-hair, rather than entertain- 
ment kinescopes on the order of Mil- 
ton Berle or Eddie Cantor. 

3. TV stations, with their radius of 
coverage not exceeding 40 miles in 
Canada, will not reach the hinterland 
audiences, like farmers and lumber- 
men. And it is a fact that Canadian 
cities are widely isolated. 

4. Finally, he feels that subsidiaries 
and Canadian advertisers will not be 
able to pay the high costs of programs 
which would be necessary to sustain a 
TV network. Also, the ratio between 
the program costs and the audience 
reached would be too great. * * * 
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Featuring such stars as 
Lionel Barryniore, Mickey 
Rooney, Humphrey Bogart, 
Guy Lombardo, Ronald 
Colman, Eddie Arnold, 
Beatrice Kay, Lew Ayres, 
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British Columbia 

CHWK Chilliwack 
CFJC K amloops 
CKOV Kelowna 
CKPG Prince George 
CJAT Trail 
CKWX Van couver 
CJVI Victoria 



Alberta 
CFAC Calgary 
CJCA Edmonton 
CFGP Grande 

Prairie 
CJOC Lethbridge 
CHAT Medicine Hat 



Manitoba 

CKRC Winnipeg 



Ontario 

CKOC Hamilton 
CFRA Ottawa 
CJCS Stratford 
CKSO Sudbury 
CFRB Toronto 
CFPL London 
CKLW Windsor 
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Martitimes 
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CFNB Fredericton 
CHNS Halifax 
CFBC Saint John 
CJCB Sydney 
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Newfoundland 

CJON St. John's 
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SUCCESS STORIES 

{Continued from page 53 1 

Drops. Though the company releases 
no figures. SPONSOR estimates it spends 
over $200,000 annually for its current 
schedule of one-minute announcements 
and station breaks over 80 radio sta- 
tions, and its program. Gerald S. Doyle 
,Xeu s. over five Newfoundland stations. 

the major advertising strategy is in 
the hands of Tom Watson. Manager in 
charge of Canadian Radio Advertising, 
aided h\ Radlev Dalv. Assistant Ca- 



nadian Manager, both of whom have 
permanent quarters on the 18th floor 
of a skyscraper at 122 E. 42nd Street 
in Manhattan. They work closely with 
Cliet Slaybaugh. timebii) er, and Emory 
Ward, copy chief, at the Morse Inter- 
national Advertising Agency, \ew 
York. And they are responsible to 
Kirby Peake, general manager of the 
Vick Products Division of the Vick 
Chemical Company. New York. 

Or as Watson puts it: "We set up 
our own commercials and do our own 
advertising planning for Canada, but 




0#£AT£R /fONMAL PLUS MAm T 

YES, CKVL IS A FOUR YEAR OLD RADIO 
PHENOMENON . . . IN 1947 WE HAD 17% OF 
THE FRENCH AUDIENCE . . . TODAY 44.5% 
IN GREATER MONTREAL PLUS . . . MORE 
THAN THE OTHER RATED FRENCH STA- 
TIONS COMBINED . . . CANADA'S LARGEST 
PERMANENT STAFF . . . CANADA'S BIGGEST 
LIVE TALENT SPENDER . . . MODERN EQUIP- 
MENT . . . POWER PACKED PROGRAMMES 
THAT PULL . . . SPONSORS WISE REALIZE 
CKVL IS A MUST FOR THE MONTREAL- 
QUEBEC PROVINCE MARKET . . . PHONE, 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR REMAINING AVAIL- 
ABILITIES NOW! 



CANADA 

Radio & Television Sales Inc., 
Montreal and Toronto 



UNITED STATES 
Donald Cooke Inc. 
New York City 



Figures, verified by Elliott -Haynes Ltd.. are for July 1951 evenings. 



are subject to top management in New 
York for the monev spent." 

Their operation is fairly simple. 
Watson and Daly develop their own 
commercials, using a 29-page Guide 
for Manufacturers and Advertisers 
booklet put out by the Canadian De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare. Messages designed for the Que- 
bec stations are adapted by a French- 
Canadian adapter in the New York of- 
fice; all commercials are then sent 
about a month in advance to be passed 
1)) government officials in Ottawa. 

**ln all the 15 years we've dealt with 
them, the CBC officials have been very 
helpful and cooperative about commer- 
cial copy.*' says Watson. "They don't 
like words like 'amazing' and 'contagi- 
ons'; and the) prefer you to say a 
drug 'relieves' rather than 'eliminates' 
an illness. But that's okay with us. 
We believe in simplicity in commer- 
cials, not extravagant superlatives. ' 

A typical Canadian Vick commer- 
cial reads this way. 

SOUtSD: Whistle. 

ANhCR : Today . . . Canadian moth- 
ers know that the best-known home 
remedy )ou can use to relieve miseries 
of colds is the one and onlv VICKS 
VAI'OKl 15. The moment \ou rub it 
on the throat, chest and hack, VAPO- 
RUB starts right to work to bring re- 
lief two irays at once. Its special me- 
dicinal vapors penetrate direct into 
cold-congested breathing passages. 
And ... at the s-ame time ... it stim- 
ulates chest and back surfaces like a 
wanning, comforting poultice. . . . 

Vick Chemical is obviously sold oil 
the virtues of Canadian radio. This 
October, it plans to introduce a new 
product. Vicks Medi-trating Cough 
S\rup. to Canada entirely In radio, 
using a nation-wide announcement 
campaign. Watson adds: "When TV 
comes to Canada, we'll be among the 
first to use that medium, too." 

Ronson 

Another American advertiser which 
centralizes its cross-the-bordcr adver- 
tising operations in the I . S. is the 
Ronson Art Metal Works in Newark, 
V J. The Dominion ad strategy is 
handled b\ Herbert Stein, advertising 
manager in Newark, aided b) Barbara 
E. Jones. radio/TV supervisor, and 
Phil Leshen. timebuver. at the Grey 
Advertising Agencv. Inc., New York. 

Over the past three years it has used 
the Mutual web show, T ucnty Ques- 
tions, which was piped through to the 
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Dominion Network, with Canadian 
commercial cut-ins made in Toronto; 
and Le Journal De Claude Henri Grig- 
non, a 15-minute news show originat- 
ing on three stations of the French 
Network. The sponsor has recently 
dropped Twenty Questions, and is now 
scouting for a new American network 
radio show which will also be fed 
through to Canada. Grignon took a 
summer hiatus, but will be back this 
30 September. 

Ad Manager Stein told SPONSOR: 
"Radio is a very good medium for us 
in Canada. This Grignon fellow is a 
combination Walter Winchcll and Lou- 
ella Parsons, with a fine homey appeal. 
He gives us a remarkable average rat- 
ing of 18.9." 

The Grignon commercials are pre- 
pared by Bill Christy, copy writer at 
the Grey Agency, but the sponsor 
makes sure they are then adapted by 
special French-Canadian adapters in 
Quebec. A typical Ronson commercial, 
in its original English version, goes 
this way: 

GRIGNON: Now (announcer's 
name), can you tell us: What lighter 
fuel is best for any flint lighter? 

AN NCR: That's easy— Ronsonol! It 
must be the best, because it's Canada's 
largest-selling lighter fuel. And here's 
why: Ronsonol is specially blended to 
light instantly. It has a clean, full 
flame. Ronsonol has a pleasing fra- 
grance. And it lasts longer than most 
other brands — gives you more lights 
per penny. . . . 

Kellogg 

Operations of the Kellogg Company 
of Canada, Ltd., are a good example of 
smooth co-operation from units work- 
ing on both sides of the border. Lynn 
Rochester, advertising manager of Kel- 
logg Company of Canada, works out 
of the company's Dominion headquar- 
ters in London, Ontario. He makes ad- 
vertising decisions in cooperation with 
Howard List, ad manager at the par- 
ent Kellogg Company in Battle Creek, 
Mich. Rochester also has an intimate 
rapport with George Humbert, account 
executive, Bill Hinman, timebuyer, 
and Tom Carpenter, copy chief, at the 
Kenyon & Eckhardt Agency, New York. 
The Manhattan agency people, in turn, 
use George Macgillivrav, account ex- 
ecutive at the Toronto branch of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, for guidance on Ca- 
nadian mannerisms. 

All radio advertising copy, though, 
emanates from the New York agency, 
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VITAL 

to the economy of Canada 

VITAL 

to the merchandising plans 
of any national advertiser 

HAMILTON 

ONTARIO, CANADA 



The Dominion's FIRST Indus- 
trial City (in per capita produc- 
tion among Canada's major 
cities) 

The Dominion's THIRD In- 
dustrial City (in total goods 
produced) 

The Dominion's FIFTH City 
in population (nearing the quar- 
ter of a million mark) 

78,059 industrial employees earn 
an average weekly wage of 
$54.02 — SECOND LARGEST 
of Ontario's major cities 

SERVED FIRST 
by 

Broadcasting Station 

CKOC 

. . . for the first seven months 
of 1951 the consistent daytime 
audience leader 

March (M-F) Elliott-Haynes: 
28 out of 36 daytime '4 hours 

July (M-F) Elliott-Haynes: 
30 out of 36 daytime '/4 hours 

Contact: 
WEED AND CO. 

in the United States 
All Canada in Canada 



for the Canadian-distributed products 
All-Bran. Raisin Bran. Corn Flakes. 
Rice Krispies. Bran Flakes, and Corn 
Pops. The only exception is copy for 
the French-Canadian market, which is 
adapted through the Toronto agency 
branch. 

Right now. here's the sponsor's line- 
up of Dominion adyertising: ( 1 I one- 
minute announcements on 15 stations, 
largely participations on women's, va- 
riety. and disk jockey shows: (2l 
transcriptions of the ABC and Mutual 
kiddie programs, Mark Trail (distrib- 
uted to 14 Canadian markets I ; and 
Clyde Beatty (distributed to 15 mar- 
kets | : (3> the half-hour Saturday pro- 
gram. The Magic Diamond, originat- 
ing on the French Network. The tran- 
scriptions are pressed in the U. S.. con- 
taining Canadian-slanted commercials, 
and are shipped '"at relatively low dut\ 
cost" to the Canadian stations. 

Tiniebuyer Hinman points out: 4 "Ca- 
nadian radio is a bonanza because it 
giyes you the lowest cost-per-thoiisaiid. 
and because it gives such wide cover- 
age in both urban and rural markets. 
Stations in the Canadian West, in par- 
ticular, offer an amazingly wide cover- 
age. You can mark our Canadian ra- 
dio advertising as a success story ." 

Lever 

Lever Brothers, perhaps because it 
is one of the heaviest advertisers in 
Canadian radio, has one of the most 
complex operational procedures. The 
brand advertising managers are all lo- 
cated in Toronto — for example, Mau- 
rice Brisebois. for Rinso and Lux Toi- 
let Soap: Robert Spence, for Lifehuo) 
and Lux; A. Z. Pengelly. for Sunlight 
and Surf: Bruce Johnston, for Birds 
Eye and Lipton's tea and soup: and 
Geoffrey Cudlip. for Ra\ve. 

The planning and writing of Cana- 
dian radio advertising, though, is han- 
dled in New York by the giant ad agen- 
cies, J. Walter Thompson. Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, and Young & Rubicam, who in 
turn get guidance from their agency 
branches in Canada. Telephone mes- 
sages across the border are in constant 
How. 

At J. Walter Thompson. Kenneth 
Ilinks serves as Lever account super- 
visor in both Canada and the U. S.. 
and he is aided by the able ami nim- 
ble-minded Canadian account represen- 
tative in New York, Philip Alygatt. 
At Ruthranfl & Ryan. Lee Frierson is 
the Lever account supervisor in both 
Canada and the V. S.. aided by four 



executives with a vast knowledge of 
Canadian culture. Nice Presidents 
George Huhn and Steve Bell, Tom Sla- 
ter, vice president of radio and TV, and 
Louis de Milhau, Canadian coordina- 
tor. At Young & Rubicam. Bruce Arm- 
strong is Lever supervisor. Although 
the) are American, all of these execu- 
tives make it a point to travel to Can- 
ada constantly in order to keep in 
touch with the Canadian scene. Mygatt, 
who lived in Toronto from 1911 to 
1945 working out of J. Walter Thomp- 
son's branch there, sa\s: "By travelling 
in Canada, you get a real understand- 
ing of the people. We believe in Ca- 
nadians. And we've been using Cana- 
dian-produced shows and employing as 
much Canadian talent as we can." 

J. Walter Thompson handles Canadi- 
an advertising for Lux Toilet Soap: 
Lux (which in Canada is a granule for 
heavy washing rather than a flake for 
fine lingerie, as in the U. S.) : Surf 
(handled by \. W. Aver & Son in the 
LI. S. market, but by Thompson in 
Canada) : and Rayve products. 

On its part. Ruthrauff & Ryan han- 
dles Canadian advertising for Rinso; 
Pepsodent; Lifebuoy Soap and Shav- 
ing Cream: Sunlight Soap: and Lip- 
ton's Frostee ice cream mix. 

Young & Rubicam handles Birds Eye 
products (distributed by General 
Foods in I . S., in Canada by Lever 
Brothers) . 

And here's the current status of pro- 
graming used for the various products: 

Lux Toilet Soap uses the Lux Radio 
Theatre, which is piped across to the 
Trans-Canada Network from CBS. with 
the same commercials being employed, 
except that messages for the American 
Lux Flakes are deleted. The show is 
also heard, in English, on CKAC, Mon- 
treal. 

Lux, the granule, uses the Canadian 
soap opera, Laura Limited, on the 
Trans-Canada Network. A French-Ca- 
nadian version, called Francine Lou- 
vain, is also heard on the French Net- 
work, with some of the commercial 
time also being shared with Lux Toilet 
Soap. 

Surf uses the 15-minute transcribed 
show five days a week. Let's Start an 
Argument, on 38 selected stations. On 
English-speaking stations, the show 
features Giselle Mackenzie thorn La 
Flesche), the singing pianist, who is 
now in Hollywood, also being featured 
on Coca-Cola's Mario Lanza Show. On 
French-speaking stations, the show is 
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called Qui Aura Le Dernier Mot, and 
it features the French-Canadian singer. 
Lucile Duinont, 

Birds Eye Products will use Kate Ait- 
ken this Octoher on the Dominion Net- 
work and it will begin using Entre 
Nous, a French-Canadian women's 
' show, on the French Network this fall. 
Rinso uses the Canadian-produced- 
and-acted soap opera, Brave Voyage, 
on the Trans-Canada Network, and a 
French-language version. L' Ardent 
Voyage, on the French Network. It al- 
so uses the soap opera. Aunt Lucy (a 
Canadian-framed \ersion of Spiv's 
Aunt Jennie in the U. S.I and a 
French-Canadian version. Tante Lucie. 
on the French Network. 

Pepsodent used to sponsor My 
Friend Irma as a Canadian-fed show, 
until it was recently cancelled. Right 
now, it uses the fabulous French-Cana- 
dian folk story, Un Homme Et Son 
Peche, featuring the miserly Seraphin, 
on the French Network. 

Lifebuoy Soap and Shaving Cream 
use local shows in tire summer (wom- 
en's shows, news, disk jockeys), and 
the rest of the year, announcements are 
used for the soap, and a hitch-hike on 
Un Homme Et Son I'cche for the shave 
cream. 

Sunlight Soap uses a national spot 
campaign, and beginning this coming j 
season, so will Frostee. Rayve uses I 
spot. too. 

How do the ad agency men feel 
about the ability of Canadian radio 
talent? T om Slater of Ruthraff & Ry- i 
an, a veteran at directing and produc- 
ing shows himself, says: "'Their acting 
ability is splendid. Beth Lockarbie, 
who takes the leading role of Helen 
Manning in Brave I oyage. and Giselle 
Schmidt, who does the same on /^Ar- 
dent Voyage, are both polished crafts- 
men. Canadian directors, like Esse 
Ljungh, who handles Brave Voyage in 
Toronto, know their business: their 
tempo is slower, but apparently the 
Canadians are adjusted to that." 

Procter & Gamble 

P&G, which spends an estimated $1.- 
500,000 in Canadian radio advertis- 
ing, uses an operational procedure 
quite similar to that of Lever. The 
chief difference is that, while Lever has . 
adopted a policy of house-building Ca- 
nadian-talent shows. P&G pipes Ameri- 
can shows across the line largely. Five 
New York ad agencies handle the plan- 
ning and writing of P&G's Canadian , 
radio advertising: Compton. Biow. 



attention... producers 
of package shows... 
interested in Canada!! 

! 1 ! I I I III 1 1 I ! I I m 

e • • ••• ••• ••• ••• 

F>efore "invading" Canada, remember what happened 
to Benedict Arnold here, and consider "local" representation. 
Without it, like other invaders, you may capture one market only 
to lose yourself in the snow! 

W e are interested in representing a select few additional 
package shows, for radio or TV-to-be. Ours is a large staff of 
experienced broadcasters, calling regularly on the ten provinces' 
stations, agencies, and advertisers. 

W e are proud to claim the respect and confidence of those 
who live by broadcast advertising. Let us be your guide to this 
lucrative radio land of 14,000,000 listeners. Other U. S. pro- 
ducers profit through our localized distribution. We can do a 
good selling job for you. 




SIMCOE HOUSE, 150 Simcoe St PL. 8727 

and 21st Floor, Victory Bldg PL. 8720 

TORONTO, CANADA 

"lis Easy to do Business with Caldwell" 
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Daneer-Fitzgerald->ample. Benton & 
Bowles*, and Pedlar & Ryan. Its wide 
programing scope is seen in this list 
of Canadian network shows it has been 
employing over the last year: 

On the Trans-Canada Network: 
Road of Life, Big Sister, Life Can Be 
Beautiful. Ma Perkins. Pepper Young's 
Family, Right To Happiness. On the 
Dominion Network: Beulah. Jack 
Smith. On the French Network: La 
Rue Pn'ncipale, Quelles \ouveIIes, 
Grande Soeur (using French-Canadian 
talent) . 

Don Ouinn. thnebuver at Pedlar & 



R\an for PiLG, >a\ .« : "For an ad\ er- 
tiser who wants to reach the masses, 
radio is the hest bet in Canada. The 
Canadian newspaper circulation doesn't 
have the same depth in Canada as 
newspapers in the V. S. Canadian ra- 
dio, however, has a deeply penetrating 
circulation and an unusually faithful 
audience." 

Still another reason for the success 
of radio advertising in Canada is the 
fact that privately owned radio stations 
do a thorough promotion and merchan- 
dising job for national advertisers who 
sponsor local programs. (For a break- 
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down o-f local Canadian success stories, 
see pages 54 and 55. 1 A random doz- 
en radio stations who do a dynamic 
program promotion job for American 
advertisers, either through plugs on 
the air, newspaper advertising, mer- 
chandising cards, or publication pub- 
licity, would include: CHUM, Toron- 
to; CFRB, Toronto; CKLW, Wind- 
sor-Detroit; CKYL, Verdun. Quebec; 
CHRC. Quebec City. Quebec: CFCF 
and CKAC. Montreal; CKNW, New 
Westminster-Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia: CJ0R, Vancouver; VOCM, 
St. John's, Newfoundland; CKX, Bran- 
don, Manitoba: CJDC, Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia; CKDM, Dauphin, 
Manitoba; CKOC. Hamilton. Ontario; 
CHSJ, Saint John. New Brunswick; 
CHLO, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

A sure indication that Canadians 
listen to the sponsor's program — and 
respond to it — is, finalV, pointed out 
by the aggressive and affable Frank 
Murray. Montreal representative for 
the Horace N. Stovin station represen- 
tatives. In one year, Canadians write 
to their radio stations the staggering 
total of 100,000,000 letters a year. An 
American sponsor seeking a successful 
listenership in Canadian radio could 
hardly ask for a keener response than 
that. * * * 



ENGLISH CANADIANS 

(Continued from page 49) 

no Huev Longs. Fiorello La Guardias. 
or Wendell Willkies. It is not that we 
are without color, but rather that our 
colors are pastels instead of brilliant 
reds and blues. We tend to compro- 
mise. When the New Look came out 
in New York, Toronto women lowered 
their skirts only three-quarters of the 
prescribed length. Because of our wish 
to be individualistic, we go only three- 
quarters of the way with American cus- 
toms." 

An American businessman catering 
to the Canadian clientele must always 
be conscious of the Canadians' under- 
lving desire to find an identity for 
themselves. For this reason, Time and 
Reader's Digest put out all-Canadian- 
advertised issues, and, such is the Ca- 
nadian esteem for American opinion, 
the three pages of copy that Time de- 
votes to Canadian affairs is probably 
«iven more credence there than any 
Canadian newspaper editorial. For this 
reason, too. when the Kellogg Com- 
pany relays its American radio shows, 



BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 

NEW YORK • CHICAGO 
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Mark Trail for Corn Flakes and Clyde 
Bealty for Rice Krispies, into the Ca- 
nadian market, the New York ad agen- 
cy, Kenyon & Eckhardt, makes sure the 
commercials contain the identifying 
phrase "Kellogg Company of Canada." 

2. English-speaking Canadians 
prefer less flamboyant eomnter- 
cial copy. Generally, Canadians do 
not like the sledge-hammer style of 
radio advertising. As Kay Dale, radio 
director of the MacLaren Advertising 
Company, Toronto, suggests, they re- 
sent this type of advertising because it 
seems overly-American. Jim Matthews 
of James Fisher elaborates further on 
this Canuck peccadillo: "One charac- 
teristic that Canadians have inherited 
from the British forefathers is that of 
perceiving the obvious. They resent 
Hollywood films that go to great 
length to explain something readily 
understandable to a six-year-old child. 
Numerous listener surveys have indi- 
cated a pronounced dislike on the part 
of Canadians for radio commercials 
with monotonous repetitions designed 
to bring out one simple selling feature. 
The Canadian consumer prefers to 
make a decision without being bludg- 
eoned into it by a series of repeated 
short, sharp, bombastic copy out- 
bursts." 

A typically restrained radio message 
is this copy prepared by W. E. Mc- 
Donald, copy chief at Atherton & Cur- 
rier, Toronto branch of the New York 
ad agency, for Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment: 

ANNCR: Cuticura presents . . . The 
Romance in Our Lives. 

HARP & ORCHESTRA: Musical 
sweep. 

WOMAN: (delighted) Flowers for 
me? How lovely! {lightly) But I'm 
getting too old to remember birthdays! 

MAN: Nonsense, darling! Your 
skin's as fresh as a little girl's . . . 
soft, smooth . . . delightful to touch! 

(MUSIC: Up & down under) 

ANNCR: Proper daily care helps 
keep skin clear . . . complexion radi- 
ant. That's why thousands of women 
are turning to Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment for regular, everyday skin care! 

3. Canadians are more discrimi- 
nating about claims permitted 
for radio advertising. Senator 
Dudley LeBlanc would probably have 
a hard time selling his Hadacol cure- 
all in Canada using his present Ameri- 




SAMUEL J. TODD & SdNS in Toronto want to "sell" 
furniture ... so they sponsor the 12:30 noon newscast 
over CHUM. Does it sell? According to Mr. Todd's 
comments on the letter above, "CHUM returns your 
money the same day with a profit." 

And the S. J. Todd newscast is in competition with the 
two newscasts rated tops in Toronto. 

Of course, our shows pull, and sell too . . . just as your 
shews, and your spot announcements will sell over 
Toronto's friendly station. 

Also selling for: 

Colgated'almolive-Peet, Company, Limited 

Arrid Deodorant 

Lipton'g 

Ladies Home Journal 

GM Frosted Foods 

Ovaltine 

Toddy 

Zamlnik 

Voids 

Ex Lax 

Tcnipleton's Products 
Government of Canada 



Dial 1050, Toronto 
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WEED and COMPANY 

In the United States 

J. L. ALEXANDER 

Montreal and Toronto 



ran radio advertising formula. So 
would any other American advertising 
making extravagant claims for hi* 
product. At least two weeks before it 
goes on the air, commercial cop\ for 
food, drugs, and cosmetics must he 
passed by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health and the CBC. (See 
list of Don'ts for commercial cop) . 
page 53. ) 

But this docs not mean the Ameri- 
can advertiser is hamstrung b\ having 
the punch in his commercial copy re- 
moved. As Peter i\. Harricks. account 
executive at Yiekers X Benson. Toron- 
to, says: "At least 00' < of the radio 
copy regulations at Ottawa are fair." 
And in the words of Philip Mygatt. ac- 
count representative at J, Walter 
Thompson. New York, for Lever 
Brothers advertising in Canada: "In 
all the years I've helped handle Ca- 
nadian radio advertising. I've never 
found we couldn't reach an agreement 
within the CBC regulations on com 
mercials. In fact, some of their regu- 
lations allow you more freedom than 
the FCC does in the V. S. For exam- 
ple. ) on can advertise a 'free offer' in 
Canada, while in the I . S. you mu«t 
say, 'at no extra cost'. . . . " 

Generally, the CBC will pass a com- 
mercial if it> claim alread\ has been 
proved valid to an American network. 
S. Ramsay Lees, radio director at Ruth* 
rauff & Ryan. Toronto, savs this was 
the case when Lever proved to NBC 
that the slogan. "Rinso makes clothes 
whiter than new" was actually true. 
However. Ed Wesley, account executive 
at the same agency, points out that the 
CBC would not ratify the use of Life- 
buoy's "B.O." slogan when that prod- 
uct was advertised on Big Town in 
Canada. Instead, the Canadian com- 
mercial toned the message down to sig- 
nify that Lifebuoy was a "health soap." 
However, privately owned stations, like 
CFRB, Toronto, were allowed to tell 
the populace of the soap's alleviation 
of that lurking social curse, "body 
odor." 

-I. Eiifilish-spvakinH Canadians 
liln' Ann-rivan-st ijle prof/rtuiiin;/. 

As was already pointed out. the top 
10 evening network programs in Kng- 
lish-speaking Canada for June were all 
American shows. Their precise listing 
runs thus, with comedy, variety and 
drama predominating: Charlie McCar- 
thy, rating 26.3; Lux Radio Theatre. 
25.3: Our Miss Brooks. 23.!!; Amos 
V Andy. 21.7; Twenty Questions, 



17.9: My Friend Jnna. 17.1 : AM rich 
Family, 16.8: Suspense. 16.1: Mystery 
Theatre, 15.7: and Arthur Godfrey's 
Talent Scouts, 14.7. The same taste is 
reflected in daytime programs, with 
the first five soap operas on the top 10 
also emanating from the U. S.: Ma 
Perkins, 15.6: Big Sister, 15: Pepper 
Young's Family, 14.2: Right To Hap- 
piness, 13.2: and Life Can Be Beauti- 
ful, 13.1. 

On the local station level, too., the 
Canadian piedilection for American- 
style programing holds true. This is 
borne out particularly by Canadian 
companies that distribute American- 
produced transcribed syndicated shows, 
library service transcriptions, and jin- 
gles. Guy Herbert. " manager of All- 
Canada Radio Facilities Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, Toronto, innipeg, Calgary and 
Yancouver, told spomsok that Canadi- 
ans definitely prefer American talent. 
His company distributes over 500 
transcribed programs, including those 
produced by the American companies. 
Frederic W. Ziv. MGM, and Trendle- 
Campbell. plus some from Australian 
and British companies. "One difficult} 
i> that Canadians don't go for the 
broad Oxford accent, especially the 
Aussie accent." he savs. "They're too 
used to the American accent," 

Identical findings came from Gor 
don Keeble. manager of S. W. Cald- 
well. Ltd., Toronto, which distributes 
programs transcribed by American 
companies like Lang-Worth Features. 
( . P. AlaeGrcgor. Hal Tate, and Tello- 
Test, plus those from Australian and 
British companies. "American pro- 
grams are far more salable." savs Kee- 
ble. "The Aussie and British musical 
programs are smooth, but they go way 
olf base when they cut in a bravura 
introduction that they think is an imi- 
tation of Ameriean-st\ le ballyhoo. Ab 
so, they're too corny for the Canadian 
audience when they tr\ imitating 
\meriean-stvle mystery dramas." 

Largely because Canadian talent 
(Alan Young, for instance) tends to 
emigrate to the. wealthier llesh-pots of 
New York and Hollywood, the Canadi- 
an transcription and live package com- 
panies have a tough time packaging 
all-Canadian programs. Another factor 
is that production costs are just as 
high in Canada, and. of eourse. there 
are fewer stations there to bear the 
brunt of the expense. But there have 
been some notable exceptions. Cald- 
well packaged the popular live all-Ca- 
nadian show. The Don Wright Chorus 
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and John Fisher, heard on 56 stations 
in Canada, sponsored by Canadian 
Westinghouse. And All-Canada pack- 
aged Reflections, featuring the Canadi- 
an conductor, Samuel Hershenhorn, 
Russ Titus, the soloist, Lou Snyder, 
pianist, Quentin McLean at the organ, 
and with the Canadian Frank Willis 
as commentator. Household Finance 
Corporation sponsored it across Can- 
ada, but, to recoup costs, the company 
leased it to the NBC Radio Recording 
Division, which sold it direct to 125 
U. S. stations. 

A final point made by the distribu- 
tors of transcribed programs is that, 
unlike in the U. S.. an advertiser can 
afford to use an American-produced 
program distributed on a coast-to-coast 
basis. The reason for this is that by 
placing the show on some 30 stations, 
the advertiser gets national coverage of 
80% of the Canadian market. 

D. A. Grout, promotion manager of 
All-Canada, mentions these national 
advertisers buying transcribed shows 
on a coast-to-coast basis: Frigidaire 
Products of Canada, using the Guy 
Lombardo Show over 86 stations: Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., using The Cisco 
Kid; Imperial Tobacco, Bold Venture; 
Canada Starch Company, Boston 
Blackie. { A detailed examination of 
program tastes on the local station lev- 
el is found under sub-heads below, the 
result of a Dominion-wide survey tak- 
en by SPONSOR.) 

5* ' English-speaking Canadians 
like local news shows best. Per- 
haps because of the vast isolation one 
city to the next, Canadians peg news 
programs as their No. 1 local station 
fare. Local news is all the more popu- 
lar because the CBC regulations do not 
permit network newscasts to be spon* 
sored. This means that the CBC-paid 
newscasters, with the CBC slogan "pure 
objectivity" ringing in their ears, some- 
how sound funereal and starchy. The 
local news announcers, on the contrary, 
and their news writers, are usually full 
of zip. A survey made recently by 
Penn McLeod & Associates showed that 
89.6% of people questioned in Ottawa 
City liked newscasts best, and in rural 
Ontario, 90.5% preferred news. 

Sid Boyling, general manager of 
CHAB, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, re- 
ports that radio news is a godsend to 
listeners in that spacious province of 
237,975 square miles. "Our local news- 
paper, the Moose Jaw Times Herald, 
which is run off the press around 3:30 
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If your product needs more sales and more dealers 
... if you want to look at a climbing sales chart in 
the productive Detroit area, use CKLW. — your sales 
message will get the power of 50,000 watts day and 
night ... a middle-of-the-dial frequency at 800 KC! 
And, since we're constantly AGAINST the high cost 
of selling, you get this complete coverage at the lowest 
rate of ANY major station in this market. 
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Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc., National Representative 
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in the afternoon, doesn't reat h a town 
T 1 /^ mile- out of Moose Jaw on the 
main railroad line until noon next 
day," he -a\ -. "In contrast. CHAB 
ha^ a -en i' e for Southern ^a-katche- 
wan listeners, whereby we broadcast 
daily 'except .Sunday) the condition 
of patients in \tt hospitals. Another 
program of new-, The Mailhng, fea- 
tures interviews with people who want 
to pa.-s on mewige- to area- that 
aren't reached by phone, telegraph, or 
other means of communication. 

A report in a similar \ein < aine from 
Mauriee I'. Finnerlv. manayin;.' direc- 
tor. CKOK. Penticton, B. C. whose 
new -cast a\ ailabiliti<<- currently are 
sold out: "'In the well-to-do Okana<_'an 
\ alley, the only source of local cur- 
rent daily news is radio. News Editor 
Since Duggan heads tip two other 
men. and heaven help ihem if they fail 
to he on the spot when something hap- 
pen-. 1 ' 

All the stations of \ ancouver — in- 
cluding CJOB, CKMO, CKW\, Clili. 
and CKNW, in adjoining New West- 
minster employ large-size news staffs 
who compete fiercely for scoops. In- 
deed, some of the station news editors, 
like the nationally known Sam Hoss. 
are promoted via photos and copy 
splashes on outdoor billboards in Van- 
couver. News commentators, on the 
order of Gordon Sinclair. CFHB. To- 
ronto; Phil Stone. CHUM, 'loronto: 
Jim McLeod. CKY, Winnipeg; and 
Paul King, CFCF, Montreal, have built 
up solid, Win* hell-like audiences. 

4i. I'opttltar mil .*•<• fines ttver 
ivlih f <f f i s f • • x pea Ic i u<r| f'atiudluns. 



Whether it''- Tin-pan Alley ballad:. 
\\ estern 1\ ries or oldtinie barn-dance 
music. Canadians eat it up. In the cit- 
ies, an increasing number of -tations 
are following the precedent of Jack 
Cooke, ow ner of CKE^ . who adopted 
the WXEW, New York, formula of 
disk jockey music and news. A CKEY 
/any platter-spinner like Mickey Les- 
ter has an enormous following. Burn's 
Chuckuago/t (handled by James Lov- 
ick & Co.. Vancouver) gets high rat- 
ings on station- of the Dominion Net- 
work. Classical mu-ic. on the other 
hand, doesn't do too well in English- 
speaking Canada. A Perm McLeod 
-urvey -hows only 29. P '< prefer it in 
Ottawa City and 16' > in rural On- 
tario. I'eligious music, though, is pre- 
ferred by o\er 50' i of people in rural 
areas. In the word- of Sid Bovling. 
CHAP. Moose Jaw: "Ibis i- not a 
country of sophisticated people. The 
absence of sophistication is stressed 
in the popularity of gospel music 
-hows; they outdraw the average net- 
work program." 1 

7. I*nf»fir« service slum's yet 
hetivy response •>• IZnylish-speak- 
iny Canada. Because local stations 
are such an integral part of the com- 
munity, their community -service pro- 
grams get a wide response. Examples' 
are numerous, but here are just a few 
random ones: When business was on 
the slump in the spring of '51 for 
Fredericton, New Brunswick mer- 
chants, CFNB sparked a communitv- 
spending drive which resulted in half 
a million in cash over the counters in 
eight days. Mrs. K. M. Willis, man- 



ager of CkMO. V ancouver. gets inter- 
national goodwill with her station's 
Hello Aeighbor, in which American 
tourists get a big hello plus traveling 
tips. A similar gimmick is used by F. 
A. Bestall. manager of CJRW. Sum- 
merside. Prince Edward Island, in the 
///' Aeighbor show, which interviews 
all \ isitors on the deck of the boat 
bringing them to the Island. CHEX. 
Peterborough, Ontario, promotes edu- 
cation through a thrice-weekly broad- 
cast of an inter-school spelling bee, and 
CKCW. Moncton. New Brunswick is 
locally acclaimed for promoting fine 
music through its Music Festival com- 
petitions. 

it. \\ omen's proyrunts are cher- 
ished by Ettylish-speukiny huus- 
f Wins, The voice of the lady com- 
mentator, exuding goodwill and do- 
mestic tips, is dearly beloved by Ca- 
nadian housewives. Jane Cray, a cheer- 
ful matron who looks and talks like 
Kate Smith, nabs a 14' < Elliott-Havnes 
listenership on CUM!.. Hamilton, On- 
tario. When she weeps of a local fam- 
ily in dire distress, literally hundreds 
of donations come from smitten lis- 
teners. Kate Aitken. a woman with an 
omniscient fund of cookery tips and 
anecdotes, is regarded as a female ora- 
cle on CFBB. Toronto. And Wendy- 
Warren is considered the savant of 
Manitoba when she gossips Over the 
Back Fence on CKY. Winnipeg. Wal- 
ter A. Dales, president of Badioscripts. 
Montreal, which syndicates a Listen 
Ladies script to 75 Canadian stations, 
told sponsor that business is so good 
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he's started publishing another series, 
To the W omen. 

!). Quiz atttl pnrtlcipatUm pro- 
grams are still atltttiretl itt Eiig- 

lish-sp<e<®Uina Cattail a. While quiz- 
arid-giveaway style programs are on 
the wane in the U. S., they've yet to 
reach their peak in Canada. Treasure 
Trail on CJRL. Kenora. Ontario: Hon- 
eymoon in Honolulu on CK MO. Van- 
couver; Teen Time on CHEN. Peter- 
borough, Ontario; Man IF ilk the Ques- 
tion on CKCW. Moncton. New Bruns- 
wick; Music Means Money on CJGX. 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan: and Hurry 
Dekker Show, CFQC. Saskatoon. Sas- 
katchewan, all have their faithful ad- 
herents. * * * 



FRENCH CANADIANS 

[Continued from page 501 

3.000.000— are located in the o\er 
4,000.000 population of Quebec. 

The province of Quebec is responsi- 
ble for 22.4'?, or S 1.950.000,000. of 
Canada's retail sales; and has 24.5%, 
or $2,886,000,000, of its effective buy- 
ing income. Far from being }okels. 
63 Qnebeckers in 100 live in the cit\. 
And in the words of Toin Slater. ra- 
dio/TV director, RuthraufT & Ryan. 
New York, working on the Lever ac- 
count in Canada. "Then "re phenomenal 
listeners to radio." 

The reasons win are outlined thu> 
by the Quebec Broadcasters. Inc.: 
''Larger families, which means there is 
always someone at home listening to 
the radio: love of family life, which 
keeps Papa and Mainnn in the house: 
constant presence of young children, 
which prevents parents from going out 
and spending their money on nonessen- 
tials." 

Tins is further borne out by a study 
published this year by Elliott-Hay ne>. 
It showed that the total radio listen- 
ing per home. 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 mid- 
night, for Canadian-English urban 
homes was four hours, 18 minutes; for 
English rural homes. fi\e hours. 28 
minutes. In contrast. listening for 
French urban homes was six hours, 
two minutes: for French rural homes, 
five hours. 56 minutes. 

2. Frciirfi-CaiMHfiaii cttltttrr is 
more Fvmtrlt tltatt .Imcrienii. 

Generally, it's true that French-Cana- 
dians in urban centers are bilingual, 
largely for business reasons. (Tom 



Quigley, commercial manager of the 
English-speaking station. CFCF, Mon- 
treal, (jtiotes a BBM study to the ef- 
fect that 95% of the homes in Greater 
Montreal speak both English and 
French.) By and large, and especial- 
ly in rural Quebec, over 75% of the 
people arc of French stock, and think 
in French. What's more, their cultural 
attachments to France are extremely 
strong. Jack Tcitolman. manager of 
the bilingual CKYL. Verdun. Quebec, 
and Phil Lalottde, manager of the bi- 
lingual {95' t French language. 5' i 
English language). CK'\C. Montreal, 
both find it highly profitable to hire 
agents in Paris who airmail back the 
latest French transcriptions of French 
musical stars. True. Jean-Baptiste may 
like the highly publicized Bing Crosbv 
and Dorothy Lamour; but he is much i 
nearer to Parisian Fernandel, Edith 
Piaf. and Tino Rossi, whom he sees at I 
his neighborhood movie theatre. He 
also worships his own French-Canadi- 
an stars: radio actors like Fridolin. 
Hector Charland, Nicole Germain, 
singers like Jacques Norman mid Lise 
Roy. The French-Canadian has his 
own French-language press, books, 
clubs: and his street signs and street- I 
car cards appear in French. In gen- 
eral, then, an American advertiser 
must consider Quebec as in the title of 
Hugh MacLennan's novel, '"Two Soli- 
tudes." each of which must be ad- 
dressed in its own language. 

.*{. C«»iiiiiu»r«*i«ls for Ftwttclt-Ca- 
ttatliatts mttst b<> firinpf<»ri . nor 
translated, from ICiiof i.vfi. One of 

the worst mistakes an American adver- 
tiser can make is to ha\e his English- 
conceived radio commercial translated 
into school-book Parisian French. 
French-speaking Canadians would just 
guffaw: for this would be equivalent 
to delivering a Bromo-Seltzer commer- 
cial to Americans in the stylized Eng- 
lish of Henry James. It's not that 
French-Canadians speak a coarse pa- 
tois French; it's because their language 
has assumed certain regional nuances, [ 
a different cadence, an individualistic 
idiom. For this reason, an American 
advertiser would be wise to use the 
services of a French-Canadian habi- 
tant, capable of adapting the message 
to the French-Canadian ear. 

Examples of this need are many. 
Only because of the tip of a knowing 
French-Canadian adapter, it is ru- I 
mored. did an American advertiser be- I 
come aware in the nick of time that , 



IN MONTREAL 

it's 




Ask the man who knows Lest 
— the man "on the spot" — 
the local advertiser on CFCF. 

He wants sales results — wants 
them quickly. And the best 
proof that he gets prompt 
action at the cash register is 
the fact that 

Over a 3-year period 
revenue from 
local advertising 
on CFCF has 
increased 260% 

National advertisers, too. can 
bank on CFCF. For Canada's 
FIRST station has the cover- 
age, the Hstenership. to do a 
real selling job in the rich 
Montreal market area. 

Ask the local buyer of radix) 
advertising. HeTl tell you 
that "in Montreal it's CFCF". 




U, S, Representative— Weed & Co. 
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the American program title. The Fal- 
con, had a certain unprintable meaning 
in Quebec. S. Ramsay Lees, radio di- 
rector. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Toronto, tells 
how the agency's French-Canadian 
adapter changed the simple commer- 
cial phrase "fresh as a daisy" into the 
far more understandable Quebec col- 
loquialism, "fresh as a rose.'' Phil La- 
londe. manager of CKAC, Montreal, 
tells how he refused to accept a literal 
translation of Noxzema's "four- way'' 
action commercial slogan. iNoxzema 
wouldn't budge at first, but eventually 
Lalonde's missionary work paid off. It 
eventually was broadcast in the more 
meaningful French-Canadian style. 
"quatre jacon.'' 

I. A religious appeal is highly 
effective to the Freneh-Canatlian 
audience. An American advertiser 
must keep in mind that the French- 
Canadians are virtually lOO'.v Roman 
Catholic, owing a devoted allegiance to 
Catholic doctrines. It follows that any 
message dealing lightly, even by innu- 
endo, with Catholic symbols is verbo- 
ten. An intelligent advertiser can capi- 
talize on this firm adherence to the 
church, and here are but two examples: 
Ralph Novek. vice president of the 
Associated Advertising Agency, Mon- 
treal, o()'/( of whose billings are in ra- 
dio, tells of staging a contest for an 
account last year over the rural sta- 
tions of Quebec. The prize was to he 
a trip for two habitants to the night 
spots of New York City . But the con- 
test was a fizzle, largely because 
French-Canadians are more interested 
in Quebec than the U. S. This Septem- 



ber, though. Novek is scheduling an- 
other competition, for another account, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills, over 17 rural 
stations. The prize, this time, is a mas- 
terpiece of ingenuity, designed to draw 
thousands of entries: a free trip for 
two winners during Easter to visit the 
Vatican in Rome. 

Another illustration is supplied by 
Phil Lalonde. the charming and court- 
ly manager of CKAC. Montreal. For 
months. Lalonde had been beetling his 
brows, trying to think of a way of 
broadcasting a program that would 
break the hold of the fantastically pop- 
ular Pepsodent evening soap opera, 
lit Homme Et Son Peche {A Man 
and His Sin ) heard over a rival sta- 
tion. This program, a folk lore serial 
about a miserly mayor of St. Adele, 
boasted of having the highest rating 
( 30 to 40 ) of any radio show in North 
America: in the Quebec town of Ri- 
mouski. for example. 98 /V of the radio 
homes listened to its human interest 
drama. Finally, after weeks of mental 
wrestling, Lalonde had a brainwave. 
It was simply this: to call in the local 
bishop and inaugurate an evening Ro- 
sary Crusade program; and, as an ex- 
tra bonus, to include such French-Ca- 
nadian heroes as the Dionne Quin- 
tuplets and Les Canadiennes hockey 
team players as guests. He did this in 
August 1950. and for the first time. 
A Man and His Sin dropped to a 10 
rating, while the CKAC heroic-relig- 
ious festival soared to 35. Lalonde has 
since had a hard time getting enough 
celebrated guests; but because of the 
religious appeal, his program is now 
battling it out with its competitor. 
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S. French •Canailians like fine 
music, bitt also corny quizzes. A 

curious aspect of the French-Canadian 
is that he has developed an artistic and 
cultural life of his own probably on a 
higher level than in most other North 
American regions. But at the same 
time, he also enjoys certain forms of 
low-brow entertainment. His love for 
fine music, for example, is probably 
inculcated through the influence of the 
church. His more functional taste is 
harder to rationalize, as witness this 
attempt by the Quebec Broadcasters, 
Inc. : "Risque advertising is frowned 
upon in Quebec, and many an advertis- 
ing message on 'personal' matters ac- 
quires in French a 'poor taste' conno- 
tation. Yet. while reference to divorce 
is unthinkable on the French radio, 
some of the songs broadcast every day 
over Quebec stations would he anathe- 
ma to most of the English-speaking 
North American radio audience. Hard 
to explain, but true!" 

Arthur Dupont, manager of CJAD, 
Montreal, gets a high listenership to 
the Boston Pop Concerts programs; as 
does CKAC with the New York Phil- 
harmonic programs. However, prize 
quizzes on the order of Marvens Ap- 
pelle Madame on French-speaking 
CJEM. Moncton, New Brunswick, also 
get high ratings; as does The Monarch 
Money Man on CJAD and La Com- 
pagnie Paquet Quiz on CHRC, Quebec 
City. And Flavius Daniel, manager of 
CHLP. Montreal, points out that both 
the high-brow one-hour classical musi- 
cal, Studio d'Art, and comparatively 
earthy programs of French-Canadian 
chansons, are equally popular. 

f». French-Canadians develop 
fixed habits. As Ed F. Kavanagh, 
manager of National Broadcast Sales, 
Montreal, points out, French-Canadi- 
ans do not change their attitudes or 
habits easily. Thus, an American ad- 
vertiser wishing to curry their favor 
for a new product must advertise re- 
peatedly until he wins their trust. This 
dyed-in-the-wool conservatism is re- 
flected in the Qucbeckers' dislike for 
new fads. Few of them would think 
much of eating fruit salad with cot- 
tage cheese, or sausages with pancakes 
and syrup. But, as Thomas (Mickey) 
Maguire. radio director of the McKim 
Agency, Montreal, says, an advertiser 
who appeals to one of their fundamen- 
tal emotions will win for his product a 



life-long loyal fan. 
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KID PREMIUMS 

{Continued from page 29) 

Young America to respond to premium 
promotions. The pulling power of an 
offer is in direct relation to this factor. 
It plays the star role. The other four 
fundamentals are the supporting cast. 
Consequently, a deal is a dead duck if 
it doesn't engender excitement. As one 
youngster put it. "It don't mean a 
thing if it ain't got that ping." 

You don't have to be the se\enth 
son of a seventh ?on to understand 
"that ping." In principle, children fol- 
low the identical pattern of suscepti- 
bility to excitement value as adults. 
The difference is only in the details. 

We don't have to leave the family 
circle to find examples of the similari- 
ty between adults and children's de- 
sires. Let's assume the child sends for 
(1) a Roy Rogers Western branding- 
iron ring and (2) The Lone Ranger 
Western saddle ring. The items corre- 
spond pretty much to those his mother 
sent for a short time ago. They were 
(1) My True Story double horseshoe 
brooch and (2) The Second Mrs. Bur- 
ton black rose pin. 

"Color television will he more revolu- 
tionary in its effect upon the people of 
America than was the transfer of silent 
motion pictures to sound.?* 

JOHN W. HANKS. 

/'resident , 
Ecuxta Paper Company 

While he's on the subject of pre- 
mium rings, the child may talk about 
some which ha\e "a secret compart- 
ment," "a magic signalling mirror." 
"a scientific reflector,"' *"a plastic 
dome" and other fabulous-sounding 
devices. Actually, the) involve varying 
combinations of magnifying lens, mir- 
ror, sun dial, magnet, compass, and 
whistle. But the descriptive terms 
aren't irresponsible hokum. They're 
i elated to those his father uses when 
he speaks of. say, "'free wheeling" or 
"fluid drive." It's astute advertising 
lingo designed to appeal to the imagi- 
nation. And isn't imagination the 
springboard of excitement? 

Detailed methods of making a pre- 
mium exciting will be, discussed in an- 
other part of this article. 

Right now let's face this: if you se- 
lect the right item hut the wrong ad- 
vertising media you start with two 
strikes against you. It's an irrefutable, 
fact that potential customers won't 
send coins and proofs of purchase if 



they don't know about the offer. In 
formulating the blueprint of your oper- 
ation, bear in mind that (a) the 
youngest small fry don't know how to 
read: lb) the next segment hasn't got- 
ten beyond one-syllable . words; (c.) 
their immediate seniors consider the 
comic section the only part of a news- 
paper worth scanning; (d) the next 
group looks at the headlines — then the 
girls skim through the Holly wood gos- 
sip columns, and the hoys glance at 
the sports section; (e) the upper 
bracket is too busy with schoolwork, 
dates, and other activities to have time 
for more than sporadic newspaper 
reading. From an objective viewpoint, 
the odds are against printed ads. 

The very opposite applies to air ex- 
ploitation. Youngsters are avid radio 
and/or TV fans. Listening to broad- 
casts is an integral part of their daily 
lives. The first two groups of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs don't have any dilii- 
culty understanding the spoken word. 
The older segments have developed an 
amazing versatility which enables them 
to listen and do their homework simul- 
taneously. In all age categories, broad- 
cast commercials register on childrens' 
trigger-quick minds, particularly if 
they invohe special offers. 

Mind you, broadcast publicity of a 
premium deal is not an automatic 
guarantee of success. As with all ad- 
vertising and selling operations, there 
aren't any formulas that can't fail. 
But by exercising these four precau- 
tions you can conduct a reasonably 
safe campaign : 

1. Don't expect astronomical re- 
turns on each offer. \'o one hits the 
jackpot every time. There's no need 
of purchasing a huge quantity of the 
premium to be presented. K & E's 
Sidney Silleck's common-sense advice 
is "Buy as few as y ou have to in order 
to get the rock-bottom price: and then 
reorder as often as necessary." In that 
way, y ou aren't hurt if the deal doesn't 
set the world afire. On the other band, 
if it does click y ou can capitalize on it 
as long as the returns roll in. 

2. Don't abuse the patience of your 
customers. Compton Advertising's pre- 
mium specialist John W. Cantwell has 
two rules for this phase of the box-top 
business. They are: "Have the pre- 
mium available before advertising it." 
and "Have facilities to mail it prompt- 
ly." Children become disgruntled if 
the item doesn't reach them in two to 
three weeks. If the waiting period 
drags on. their enthusiasm wanes — 




PULSE ADDS SEATTLE 

Beginning in Septem- 
ber-October 1951, the 
first Seattle RadioPulse 
will be available, adding 
another West Coast city 
to the Pulse roster. 

Quarter hour ratings for 
all programs carried 
from 6 AM-12 Midnight 
for a full 7 day week will 
be given, plus share of 
audience, audience com- 
position, sets-in-use fig- 
ures and Top Ten rank- 
ings. 

Other data, such as 
sponsor identification, 
flow of audience, etc. 
can be obtained by spe- 
cial tabulation. 

Address inquiries about 
this and other radio 
markets to 

THE PULSE Incorporated 

15 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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for both premium and product. The 
operation of delivery schedules ean be 
summed up in four words: the quicker 
the better. 

3. Don t misrepresent a premium. 
Youngsters generate terrific enthusi- 
asm over an article that fits their speci- 
fications. They generate a correspond- 
ing degree of disapproval if it doesn't 
measure up to their standards of quali- 
ty. In either case, the memory maj re- 
main with them for years. As expressed 
by John M. Davidson, premium man- 
ager of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany and former president of the Pre- 



m i u m Advertising Association of 
America, "Good will is a volatile and 
fickle thing — hard to gain but easy to 
lose. And lose it we will if we do not 
guard against inferior quality, false 
claims, inflated values and other ob- 
vious evils." 

I. Don't feature things that are 
available in stores. Inasmuch as the 
actual selling depends on the excite- 
ment factor rather than the article it- 
self, a retail display of the item deflates 
it to the status of the ordinary. That 
can put the Indian sign on a promotion 
in jig time. It isn't difficult to guard 
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Today Alaska is the 
nation's No. I busy spot 
. , . aviation crossroads of 
the world . . . center of 
huge new defense projects 
... of booming fishing, 
mining and timber industries. 
Most potent sales force 
in this vital new market is 
the powerful KFAR-KENi 
combination. No other 
medium can match it for 
coverage and economy — and 
most important of all 
— results! Ask your Adam 
Young representative for 
proof and market facts! 
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NBC • ABC 
Mutual Don Lee 



MIDNIGHT SUN BROADCASTING CO. 

KFAR, FAIRIANKS * KENI, ANCHORAGE 

10,000 W«ttf, 660 KC 5,000 W«(ts, 550 KC 

(Sold s«p«r«t«ly — dr in Combination «t 20% Discount) 

GILIEIT A. WELLINGTON, N«t'l Arfv. Mgr. ADAM J. YOUNG. Jr., Inc., East. Rt». 
•33 Whit* II4 4 .. HI* N«w York • Chic«*o 



against that contingency . Yon ean get 
exclusive rights to an article for a 
long-enough period to protect your 
deal. 

1 hat brings us back to excitement 
value. The creation and development 
of this all-important element is achieved 
in the process of presenting the offer. 
There are about as many techniques of 
accomplishing this as there are ap- 
proaches to writing commercial copy. 

One of the most popular is to build 
up the item for weeks as an integral 
part of a dramatic program. It is in- 
variably the hero's indispensable prop. 
He'd be lost without it. It helps him 
wade through tribulations to triumphs. 
Each broadcast enhances its desira- 
bility. To the kids it becomes a sym- 
bol of adventure, action, victory for 
our side — and an ideal instrument for 
having fun. Then with a figurative — 
and sometimes literal- — fanfare of 
trumpets and roll of drums the mo- 
mentous news is announced; the thing 
is available to the listeners. 

Here are a couple of quick illustra- 
tions of this technique in action. Both 
were offers made by General Mills and 
required 250 plus the usual proof of 
purchase. Some years ago an offer of 
pedometers was featured on Jack Arm- 
strong (ABC). During the build-up 
and the campaign the all-Anierican boy 
and his pals were involved in suspense- 
laden episodes where the distance be- 
tween various places was of crucial 
importance. They measured almost 
every step of the miles they hiked. The 
theme of their dialogue was: How far 
had they walked. How much farther 
did they have to go? Would they ar- 
ri\e in time? The kids ate it up. Re- 
sult: the deal went over big. 

Last year a flashlight pistol was pre- 
sented on The Lone Ranger (ABC). It 
was publicized as a model of the 
masked rider s own six-gun. During 
the promotion, the storyline used every 
device of speech and sound to high- 
light the hero's blazing revolver. The 
effect brought a flood of requests for 
the premium. 

Bristol-Myers Coinpaii) stimulated 
Ipana toothpaste sales with a deal on 
Lucky Pup (CBS-TV). A ring, featur- 
ing a character from the program, was 
offered on 12 stations for 100 and the 
usual tear from the product package. 
The puppets did the selling on the com- 
mercials. It pulled 40.000 returns. 
What's more, a survey showed that 
only 22% of the respondents had used 
Ipana before the promotion. 
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Salesmaker to the Central South 



By concentrating over half his entire 
advertising budget on WSM during the 
last six years, a Southern flour miller 
has expanded his sales area to 18 
states and production from 160,000 
units in 1945 to 410,000 units in 1950. 



Radio Stations Everywhere 
TJW But Only One... 
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The technique works equall) well 
with premiums unrelated to any char- 
acter of the show. Boh Emery, "Big 
Brother" of the Small Fry Club I Du- 
Mont I created sales-inducing excite- 
ment with his demonstrations of an 
Indian mask. Whitehall Pharmacal 
Company offered the '"Injun hats" for 
250 and a KoKnos toothpaste carton. 
Mice O'Hare, Emery's secretary, re- 
ported that "within a week more had 
been sold than anticipated for the 
whole campaign.*' The total response, 
resulting from 14 demonstrations in 
six weeks, was 25.000. That didn't 



hurt anyone — othei than Kolynos 
competitors. 

Another wa\ to make a premium 
exciting is by giving it pseudo-scien- 
tific glamor. Children are fascinated 
by imaginative jargon. They don't 
know w hat "space symbols ' are, but 
the) go for them. That and the appeal 
of hero worship are combined in Kel- 
logg Company's recent offer on Tom 
Corbett, Space Cadet (ABC-TV I. For 
25(f and a Pep or Corn Flakes box top 
they receive a Space Cadet Club mem- 
bership card with movable space sym- 
bols. They also get a picture of the 
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east, a cop) of Space Cadet A'e/tfs, and 
a membership button, certificate, and 
armband. The deal is drawing excel- 
lent returns. 

Last summer Quaker Oats Company 
featured a "natural" in behalf of Qua- 
ker and Mother s Oats. It represented 
a smooth blend of three exciting ele- 
ments: law and order, Western glamor, 
a Western personality. The first two 
were really one — for the item was a 
"Sheriff Badge." The third was the 
radio program used to push the offer 

Roy Rogers (MBS). The badge, 
plated with 14-karat gold, had "a se- 
cret compartment, built-in mirror and 
bidden signal whistle.'' The combina- 
tion induced moppets to mail cpiarters 
and trademarks. 

Advertising copv based on what 
makes kids tick makes premiums click. 
A 250 disguise kit- plastic nose, stick- 
on goatee, false ears. etc. was demon- 
strated on Kellogg's Space Cadet last 
February. Emphasis on impressing 
others, on being the life of the party, 
roused enthusiastic response. The deal 
helped move a lot of Pep and Corn 
Flakes. 

Broadcast ballyhoo heightens the 
exeitement inherent in comic books. 
Procter and Gamble used that to ad- 
\ antage last summer by offering six 
books for 15^ and two trademarks on 
Lowell Thomas, Big Sister, Ma Per- 
kins, and Beulah. Although two of 
the products involved don't ordinarily 
interest youngsters, the deal impelled 
them to influence their mothers to buy 
Ureft and Oxydol. That shows what 
effectne selling of a premium can do. 

Mind you. it has to be the right kind 
of premium. Air exploitation can t be 
expected to generate excitement if the 
item doesn't have an\ exciting quali- 
ties. Another factor to be considered 
is the age of the children for whom it 
is intended. 

There are two distinctly separate di- 
visions of offers for minors. An article 
that fascinates a seven-year-old doesn't 
have the same effect on an adolescent 
17 years of age. For the most part, 
the cleavage in interests begins when 
the individual becomes a teenager. 
We'll deal with the teenage contingent 
later. 

In the six to 12 group there isn't 
any notable differentiation between 
premiums for boys and for girls. Jun- 
ior and little sister send for the same 
things. This doesn't imply that every- 
thing which appeals to one automati- 
cally appeals to the other, [t simpl) 
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means there is a wide variety of arti- 
cles suitable for both. Without getting 
involved in Kinsey connotations, some 
of the differences between their inter- 
ests may have commercial possibilities. 
So advertisers may be shortchanging 
themselves by treating the small fry 
as a sexless entity. 

The selection of a suitable item 
doesn't have to be a hit-or-miss gam- 
ble. All other factors being equal, 
some types of things have strong pull- 
ing power; some do not. For that rea- 
son, there is a growing tendency 
among premium specialists to study 
the record of the type represented by 
the article under consideration. It can 
help answer such vital questions as: 
(a) Does it fit the requirements of 
your sales problem? (b) Does it have 
excitement value? (c) Does it have 
immediate appeal or will it need a 
lengthy build-up? (d) Is the price 
right for your purpose? The experi- 
ence of others can serve as guideposts 
—but there aren't any infallible for- 
mulas in this field. 

With that in mind, here are some 
items which have figured in successful 
self-liquidating promotions. 

Comic books have been perennial fa- 
vorites. One General Mills' offer, han- 
dled by Dancer Fitzgerald-SaMiiple, in- 
volved a set of four pocket-size Disney 
books for 1(¥ and a Kix. Cheerios, or 
Wheaties box top. There were four 
different sets from which to choose. 
Many youngsters ordered all 16 books. 

Magic tricks have clicked for years. 
A recent deal on Howdy Doody fea- 
tured a magic kit for 15<? and a wrap- 
per from Mars Candy Company's 
Snickers or Three Musketeers. The 
consistent use of magic tricks by Gold 
Medal Candy Corporation on The 
Magic Clown (NBC-TV) has played a 
big role in upping the volume of Bono- 
mo's Turkish Taffy. According to 
sales-promotion manager Tico Bon- 
omo, "Sales figures seem to go along 
with the response figures." 

A very recent Kellogg promotion 
that drew excellent returns was a mini- 
ature plastic aircraft carrier for 25^. 
It catapulted a plane, fired a rocket, 
and helped sell Corn Flakes and Pep. 
The selling vehicles were Mark Train 
(MBS) and Space Cadet. 

A parade of puppets has clone well 
for their sponsors, especially on Howdy 
Doody. Prices have ranged from 10 to 
50(*. The half-dollar puppet is the cur- 
rent Colgate-l'almolive-l'cet offer in be- 
half of l'almolive soap. 




/ 



80,000 

TV SETS IN 
GREATER MIAMI ALONE^ 
NBC (mA. Dealer Surveys 

Complete Coverage 

includes; 
So. PALM BEACH County 
FT. LAUDERDALE 
HOLLYWOOD 
GREATER MIAMI 

CHANNEL 4MIAMI 




Represented by FREE <* PETERS 
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A long list of rings has helped up 
sales of a long list of products. And 
their postwar price trend reflects the 
upswing in the amount of money re- 
quired for all items featured in box- 
top merchandising. This is the story: 
1947, Atomic Bomb Ring— 15<* ; 1948, 
Jet Plane Ring— 20*; 1949, Flying 
Saucer Ring— 20*; 1950, Movie Film 
Ring— 20*; 1951, Flasher Ring, 25*. 

The significant thing is that returns 
have increased much more than prices. 
In the period from 1947 through 1950 
the box-top industry's income rose 
from $450,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 
It's the fastest-growing branch of ad- 



vertising. 



The preceding sentence does not ap- 
ply to premiums for teenagers. There 
is an almost-total absence of offers 
suited to their interests. Deals are 
either for small fry or housewives. Cos- 
tume jewelry is about the only thing 



<<Washington, D. C, no longer sees the 
adman as a stand-in for Mephistophcles 
— on the contrary, he is often em- 
barrassed at being mistaken for the 
Angel Gabriel and being asked to ac- 
comolish miracles with advertising that 
a host of angels would find mighty 
tough to put over." 

ALLAN M. WILSON 
Vice president, 
Advertising Council, 
Atlanta Advertising Club 



to which teenage girls respond. The 
boys have been limited to football and 
baseball books. They are the step- 
children of premium operations. 

A survey conducted by the Gilbert 
Youth Research Organization (New 
York) for NBC uncovered some high- 
ly interesting facts. In brief, the find- 
ings showed that teenagers are enthusi- 
astic radio listeners. Approximately 
64% of them have AM sets of their 
own. Their total buying power is 
about $10,000,000,000. 

Why do premium advertisers over- 
look them? Isn't their money any 
good? Obviously, here is a field which 
is ripe for aggressive promotion. 

Whether dealing with children or 
adults, premium merchandising is a 
sound and logical system of stimulat- 
ing sales. This year marks the centen- 
nial anniversary of this form of "ag- 
gressive selling by good will methods." 
From all indications in the days ahead 
the use of premiums will be a steadily 
expanding factor in inducing con- 
sumer demand for sponsored products. 

★ ★ ★ 
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CLUB 1300, WFBR's great 
daytime audience show, has 
the highest Hooper of any 
radio show in Baltimore one 
hour or more in length.* 

This is it! The show that does 
everything, that always plays 
to a full house, that has 
broken records year after 
year, that attracts visitors in 
such droves that tickets are 
gone months in advance! This 
is the - 1 radio buy in Balti- 
more — far and away the 
leader in its time bracket — 
or practically any other 
bracket! CLUB 1300 is a must 
in Baltimore! 

Other WFBR-built shows are 
making history, too! Ask 
about Morning in Maryland, 
Shoppin' Fun, Melody Ball- 
room, Every Woman's Hour, 
and others! 

*May, 1951, Hooper report. 
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FABULOUS 
RESULTS: 

VEGETABLES 

A spot advertiser on CLUB 
1300 tried a coupon Write- 
in offer. Three announce- 
ments brought 9,000 replies! 

TICKETS 

CL UB 1300's m .c. made one 
announcement that there 
were a few tickets available 
for Monday broadcasts. 
Three days later, he dug 
out from under requests 
for 125,000 tickets! 

CANCER DRIVE 

We took CLUB 1300 to a 
local theatre for one broad- 
cast. Ticket holders — (no 
big donations) paid over 
$1600.0,0 to American 
Cancer Society to see the 
regular show! (No big 
names, either!) 

FOOD SHOW 

Biggest crowd in Baltimore 
Food Show history came 
to see one broadcast of 
CLUB 1300. 

. . and others too numerous 
to mention. 



WFBR 



ABC BASIC NETWORK • 5000 WATTS IN BALTIMORE MD. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
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The MIGHTY 

MONTGOMERY 




95TH MARKET 
IN THE U.S. 

• Mighty Montgomery 
' is the hub of .one of 

* the nation'.*' top agri- 
cultural and indus- 
trial markets. * 




GIANT AIRFORCE 
' MILITARY BASE 

• Mighty Montgomery 
home of Maxwell 
Field, one of the, 
largest Air Force cen- 
ters in the entire na- 
tion. 



MARKET 



OVER 600,000 
IN TRADING AREA 

• Mighty Montgomery 
dominates the rich 
surrounding trade 
area of 1 1 progres- 

, sive and expanding 
counties. 




$134,000,000 
; CITY RETAIL SALES 

• Mighty Montgomery 
/had 1950 city retail 
sales alone that were 
$5,000,000 above 
those of the previous 
year. 




CAPITOL 
OF ALABAMA 

• Mighty Montgomery 
is a focal point of in- 
dustrial development 
both in Alabama 
and in the new 
South. 



Write, Wire or Phone for Availabilities! 



MUTUAL 

WJJJ 

Represented by 
Weed & Co. 




ABC 

WAPX 

Represented by 
The Walker Co. 


MONTGOMERY 
NETWORK 


■ 


STATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


m 


NBC 

WSFA 

Represented by 
Headley-Reed Co. 


CBS 

wcov 

Represented by 
The Taylor Co. 


1 



BRIEFLY 

[Continued from page 33) 

Carroll, International Division, Bristol 
Myers Company. 

*• * * 

1 Trendex subscribers will be getting 
expanded service effective with the 15 
Oetober Trendex Report. New Tren- 
dex checking cities to be added imme- 
diately or as soon as they are intercon- 
nected are: Louisville, Des Moines. 
| New Orleans, Kansas City, Omaha, San 
| Franciseo, Atlanta, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, and Los Angeles. As a result, 
the Trendex sample will he increased 
to better than 700 TV homes per half 
hour. 

* * # 

KCMO. and KCMO-FM are now oc- 
cupying new quarters: their Radio 
Center at 125 East 31st Street in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The structure encom- 
passes 10,000 square feet of working 
area with over 4,000 square feet set 
aside for TV operation. Glass brick 
is featured throughout the two story 
building with air conditioning installed 
in all offices and studios. 

* * * 

Something new in one-minute TV 
announcements is heralded by the Mey- 
enberg Milk Products Company. Their 
pitch for Meyenberg All-Pure Vacuum 
Packed evaporated milk will feature 
Harpo Marx, the Marx that doesn't 
talk. Film Craft Productions are film- 
ing the commercials for J. Walter 
Thompson. Los Angeles. 



MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

(Continued from page 57) 

usual to find on the Canadian air a 
Dagwood sandwich of commercials. 
This circumstance offers the advertiser 
two advantages: first, it gives him gen- 
erally a much less cluttered frame for 
his selling message and, second, by so 
doing, it eliminates some of the neces- 
sity for his commercial to leap from 
the loud speaker into the listener's lap 
in order to secure his attention. 

You're in for a pleasant surprise at 
budget time, too, for time charges on 
Canadian radio stations are extraor- 
dinarily low for what thev offer. 

The sum total of all these factors 
makes Canadian radio an excellent buy. 

S. \V. Caldwell 



rcsia 



lent 



I' 

S. IF. Caldwell Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Mr. Burns 



The ohvious an- 
swer is that the 
Canadian market 
is a rich outlet 
for many Ameri- 
can products. 
Taking into con- 
sideration the 
fact that major 
U. S. radio net- 
works are heard 
all over Canada, 



KTBS— Tri-State Topper 



* 



that many American magazines and 
newspapers are read in Canada, it can 
be well understood that the basic ad- 
vertising for many American products 
has already been done. 

The Canadian people are not unlike 
the Americans in buying habits, tem- 
perament. They like to live well, are 
well paid, and are not afraid of spend- 
ing the money they earn. They have 
seen and heard American advertising 
of various products that are not avail- 
able in their country. Thousands of 
them visit the United States each year 
for no other reason than to buy these 
products. 

Particularly in the outlying districts 
of Canada, radio, in many instances, is 
the only means of entertainment, infor- 
mation on world-wide events, and 
sporting events. As of now, Canadian 
radio does not suffer from TV com- 
petition and will not for, at least, two 
years. Breaking down the numerous 
radio stations most American cities 
have against the one or two in most 
Canadian cities, it is easily understood 
that the cost per listener is far less in 
Canada than in most of the U. S. cities. 
Some American manufacturers have 
| had sad experiences in the Canadian 
market. This they can blame only up- 
on themselves. American manufactur- 
| ers wishing to advertise to Canadians 
must remember that Canadians have 
their own national anthem, their own 
history, and their own way of doing 
things. Programs or commercials that 
are too Americanized will not go 
across in Canada, any more than Ca- 
nadian shows, possibly playing "0 
Canada," would go across in the U. S. 

In addition, it must be remembered 
that one portion of Canada (Quebec) 
has the second largest French speaking 
city in the world, and that the province 
of Quebec itself is 75^ French-Cana- 
dian. For that reason, advertising 
must be done in the French language. 
However, you cannot take a radio show 
or commercial, translate it in New 
York, and expect it to go across in the I 
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UDIENCE 



KTBS-Shreveport at 
710 on the dial, tops 
all others in this tremendously 
rich tri-state oil and gas capital 
. . . and at only 2/3 the cost! 




ERCHANDISING 



. . at 2/3 the cost! 



KTBS 



10,000 

WATTS-DAY 



5,000 WATTS 
NIGHT 



710 

KILOCYCLES 



NBC 

SHREVEPORT Natl. Representative: Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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RESULTS. 7 



Over 33,000 ORDERS IN 15 WEEKS for a #3 
drug item . . . 

Over 12,000 ORDERS IN 14 MONTHS for 
$300-#500 TV Sets . . . 

SOLD TWO #20,000 HOMES on second 
day of broadcast . . . 

SOLD EVERY SINGLE CAR for a major new car dealer 
DURING A GENERAL AUTOMOTIVE BUSINESS 
SLUMP PERIOD! 

RESULTS are FACTS — and it's a FACT that WPAT gets 
OUTSTANDING RESULTS 



WPAT 



5000 Watts 930 Kc Night & Day NY & NJ 



jfimiiiillill miniiiiHiiiniii 



Mill 'it 
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This smiling maiden with stars 
in her eyes. 

For a trousseau is shopping and 

here's how she buys. 
A twist of her wrist, her radio 

dial's what she sets. 
To WSPD, where she has trust 

in suggestions she gets. 
And, after the wedding through 

years of housekeeping bliss, 

her daily listening favorites 

she never will miss. 
So Sponsors, reach housewives, 

that we call Madam Buyer 

Buy time on WSPD, North- 
western Ohio's favorite 
Town Crier. 



KPD m£QO ' mo 

IBM WATT I .m,»-t. 




province of Quebec. French-Canadians 
have their own temperament, their own 
likes and dislikes. A radio program 
must be written in French and beamed 
at the French Temperament. 

The Canadian market is wide open 
and waiting. Now it is up to the Amer- 
icans to use radio to its best advantage. 

Arthur Burns 

President 

Associated Advertising Agency 
Montreal 



Mr. Mygatt 



CHANNEL -13 



Represented Nationally by KATZ 



Canada offers 
I . S. advertisers 
an additional 
market equiva- 
lent to and simi- 
lar in many ways 
to the combina- 
jmJ|E^B^ of Minne- 

^^B^^H sota, Iowa. Mis- 

^^■•^^^^M souri. North Da- 
kota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. Canada's approximately 
13,345,000 people form a substantial 
market. 

While U.S. advertising in U.S. me- 
dia goes into Canada in substantial 
overflow, the combined circulation is 
totally inadequate for covering the Ca- 
nadian market. And Canadian con- 
sumers have learned they often are un- 
able to purchase articles advertised in 
U.S. media. 

Canada's radio stations must be 
used. For. while U.S. radio stations 
are heard in many sections of Canada, 
they do not reach all sections nor is 
their programing designed to serve 
Canada. 

While U.S. techniques can be and 
are successfully used in Canada, the 
advertiser who takes into account Can- 
ada's individuality can cut deeper into 
the consciousness of customers there 
and identify his product more closely 
with the individual needs of Canadian 
customers. 

The large French-speaking popula- 
tion of Canada forms a second prob- 
lem but it is at the same time a second 
opportunity. The large Quebec mar- 
ket is an eager one, representing nearly 
a quarter of the total Canadian mar- 
ket, and it cannot be advertised to 
properly without a campaign of its 
own. 

Philip Mygatt 
Account Representative for 
Lever Brothers in Canada 
J. Walter Thompson 
New York 




RhymalineTime, featuring emcee 
David Andrews, pianist Harry 
Jepks and KMBC-KFRM's cele- 
brated Tune Chasers, is one of 
the Heart of America's favorite 




morning broadcasts. Heard each 
weekday morning from 7:30 to 
8:15, Rhymaline Time is a musi- 
cal-comedy program that pulls 
more mail than any other current 
"Team" feature. 

Satisfied sponsors have includ- 
ed, among others, Katz Drug 
Company, Land-Sharp Motors, 
Jones Store, and Continental 
Pharmaceutical Corp. 

Contact us, or any Free & Peters 
k"Colonel" for availabilities! J 



KMBC 

of Kansas City 



tar Rural Kansas 
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TV COMMERCIALS 

(Continued from page 30) 

is conceived in a rich background of 
Rialto. 

But despite my love for the drama, 
I'd still rather hire a copy writer who 
has had an advertising background — 
mail order catalogue, department store, 
print-experience in an agency — than 
any other including radio. If the ap- 
plicant tells me of his years of writing 
in Hollywood, I must say I would gaze 
upon him with the most jaundiced eve 
of all. 

Any smart youngster ( two sound 
prerequisites!) given intelligent super- 
vision and access to the right sort of 
experience will quickly master the need 
for and best use of optical?. He will 
learn that he'd better cover a dissolve 
with four-seconds of copy and that a 
CU of a package gives better product 
identification than a two-shot of the 
talent. Next he will learn how to write 
to a budget — where to limit his ani- 
mation and how, and how many set- 
ups a given minute-spot can take at 
the price quoted. He will discover how 
an RP screen can often save him the 
bother and cost of going on location, 
etc. 

Contrast this, as I've had to do, with 
the hiring of a gent who knows as 
much about opticals, camera technique, 
and direction as Alfred Hitchcock yet 
who must acquire advertising-savvy as 
he writes. The latter chap will, I feel 
sure, come up with much more unus- 
able stuff for a much greater length of 
time (.assuming him to have native in- 
telligence and ambition equal to our 
non-show-biz neophyte) . The five years 
I spent doing ads for such racy publi- 
cations as Midas Criterion and Rug 
Profits were, I'm confident, as big a 
help to me in television as anything I 
did. So — to repeat my premise — I 
have nothing against a show-biz bg. 
for a copy writer, but personally I'd 
much rather work with one who just 
finished copy for three package-inserts 
and a soap throw-away. ★ *• ★ 



| 5000 WATTS 
" 580 K.C. 



MEN, MONEY b MOTIVES 

(Continued from page 6) 

verse condition finds the man who has 
wrecked his jalopy blaming the car. 
not himself. He'll be a good prospect 
to buy "another" make. Psychological 
studies also developed the fact that 
owners of cars feel sentimental more 





Pennsylvania's top quality market 

And no wonder! For WHP entertain?, 
informs and influences more people in its 
area than anyone else. 

WHP's consistently high Hoopers are the 
envy of broadcasters everywhere, and your 
best guarantee of the greatest return per 
radio dollar invested. 
Represented by The Boiling Company. WHP 
is the CBS station serving the greater South 
Central Pennsylvania area day and night, 
including such markets as Harrisburg, 
Lancaster. York, Lebanon, etc. 



ex 





the key station of the keystone state... Harrisburg, Pa. 
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often than not about the old buggy 
and it is wise sales strategy for the 
salesman to speak of admiringly of 
how well the ear has held up. Nev- 
er disparage the old bus, kick the tires 
contemptuously, or crack a bum joke. 
Irrational? No. Human. The owner 
"resents" the ridicule of a thing he 
loves. 

* * * 

Tire companies have likewise learned 
in recent years that they suffered, for 
all their extensive advertising, from an 
emotional indifference amounting to 
antagonism. This dated back to child- 
hood memories of blowouts, high re- 
placement costs, incompetent vulcaniz- 
ing. Tire companies proceeded to re- 
vise their copy to create an underlying 
appreciation. They had to sell the tire 
as more important than the car radio, 
or cigarette lighter, or heater, and so 
on. The "emotional" appeal of the lux- 
uries was outweighing the all-vital rub- 
ber. 

* * * 

The various "cola" drinks — big ad- 
vertisers all — have their own stories to 
tell about emotional reactions. In early- 
days it got around that "cola" con- 
tained a tiny amount of a stimulant. 
While this "lift"' was appreciated (and 
may have been one reason for order- 
ing the drink) the widespread propa- 
ganda evoked a sense of "guilt" in lots 
of people. Today, note, the "cola" copy 
invariably stresses apple-cheeked youth, 
wholcsomeness. family sharing of a 
pleasant interlude. The emotional strat- 
egy is obvious. More than that: it is 
not less important that the copy shall 
be scientifically prepared in the light 
of a tested insight than that the point- 
| of-sale machinery shall be fully opera- 
tive. 

* * * 

And where will be found sweeter, 
more wholesomely womanly type gals 
than the ones Lucky Strike so pains- 
takingly selects nowadays for its TV 
show? This, too, is the scientific ap- 
proach, the engineering of impressions. 

★ * ★ 



NEDICKS AND SPOT 

{Continued from page 27) 

developed into real radio personalities. 
Take a Nedieks employee named 
Frank in Philadelphia, for example. 
"Mac" McCniic gave him a heavy 
play over the air interviews, daily 
conversations. Frank finally developed 



such an appreciation for his own voice 
that he quit Nedieks to take elocution 
lessons. 

To help add the "personal touch" 
to Nedieks' advertising, Dan Sculh 
makes sure each d.j. has a list of store 
locations, together with each manager's 
name. This list, plus a "fact sheet" of 
pertinent information about the chain, 
supplies grist for the kind of off-the- 
cuff, informal commercials the com- 
pany is after. 

Employees hear about new advertis- 




LANGWORTH 

FEATURE PROGRAMS, Inc. 
Ill W. 5 7th ST., MEW YORK 19, N. 1 

ftf/mvi Calibre Pnframs at £tva/ Station Cost 



/ ' RESULTS PROVE 

500,000 

MEXICANS IN GREATER 

LOS ANGELES 

LISTEN TO 6 HOURS OF 

: SPANISH 

PROGRAMMING DAILY ON 
KWKW AND KWKW-FM 
ASK FOR JOE 
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ing promotions as soon as they're de- 
cided on through Nedicks News, a 
monthly house organ which Scully 
edits. To promote friendly coopera- 
tion between the company and its 
morning men, Scully dropped in at 
least once a month during each d.j.'s 
broadcast. Now that commercial for- 
mats have settled down into a smooth 
routine, out-of-town morning men get 
a phone call or letter instead. But the 
five New York d.j.'s aren't surprised 
a bit when they look up from the mi- 
crophone to find Scully waving a greet- 
ing. 

While Scully admits that in the he- 
ginning his visits were as much a 
check-up as a friendly gesture, that's 
no longer the case. "The morning men 
go out of their way to cooperate. I just 
want them to know that they're not 
forgotten by Nedicks; that we care 
how they're making out and want to 
help them out wherever possible." ex- 
plains Scully. 

Having tasted success with the morn- 
ing man recipe, Nedicks just recently 
broadened its ad menu to catch more 
of the early evening snack eaters. The 
assumption is that too many people 
have taken up watching TV, instead of 
strolling into a neighborhood Nedicks 
for a hot clog garbed in mustard and 
relish. To help push evening business 
back to its former level, the company 
hired WNEW's Martin Block. Block's 
Make Believe Ballroom runs from 
5:30 to 7:30 p.m. — before non-stop 
televiewing gets underway. The Block 
show covers Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. On Tuesdays and Thursdays 
Henry Gladstone handles the news 
under Nedicks' banner, 6:30 to 6:45 
p.m. over WOR, New York. It's still 
too soon to tell how this foray into 
early evening is working out. 

Nedicks now spends $250,000 a year 
for its 10 morning and two evening 
radio programs. Up to a few weeks 
ago it spent another quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars on a canned orange drink 
concentrate. This 19$ seller has been 
marketed through retail grocers, got 
started some two vears ago as a side- 
line. 

Cutting back support for the canned 
concentrate is one of the first moves 
made by Nedicks' new, month-old 
president, Walter Mack. Exactly what 
it means only Mack, former Pepsi-Cola 
topper, appears to know. Speculation 
ranges from one extreme to another. 
Some observers see a complete close- 
down of the concentrate division in 




AND 

WMC IS MEMPHIS 
MARKET-MINDED 

Today, Memphis ranks hrst nationally in volume 
of wholesale sales per establishment .... and 
WMC, proud of the 1,047,000 families in the 
Memphis and Mid-South area, consist- 
ently schedules programs of information and 
entertainment specifically designed to reach 
this 2 billion dol lar Market .... best. 

A good example of WMC's specific 
programming is the Quaker kul-o-pep feed 
Show, featuring the songs of Charley Dial. 
Veteran of 15 years in radio and star of the 
famed Kansas City Brush Creek Follies, 
Charley Dial presents his unique popular and 
western renditions five quarter hours a week . 
is consistently rated tops by his vast Memphis 
and Mid-South listening audience. 





CHARLEY DIAL 

ON WMC FOR 
FUL-O-PEP FEED 



AND HERE'S WHAT THE SPONSOR THINKS .... 

' In the Mid-South area, it is essential that we reach the specific 
market for which our Feed products are designed. Charley 
Dial and his WMC kul-o-pep feed Show have done a 
wonderful job in furthering the Quaker name and ful-o-pep 
sales throughout the Mid-South." 

Signed J. C. Huckabee 

QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

You can't afford to overlook Memphis as a National Market 
... or WMC as the leading Memphis Marketer. 



WAV//AVAV 




NBC — 5000 
WATTS — 790 

National Representatives, The Branham Company 



MEMPHIS 

WM C F 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMCT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 



Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 
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tlie card?: others expect a grand-scale 
promotion a la Pepsi-Cola. 

With a dynamic, radio-minded ex- 
ecutive like W aller Mack al the holm, 
admen expect some interesting devel- 
opments. This is all the more likely 
since an executive of Waller Mack's 
calibre would hardly lake over Nedieks 
nierel) to curtail its operations. 1 here 
is also speculation oxer the possible 
effect on \\ eiss & Celler of this new 
management shift. That the agency lias 
done a satisfactory job in pushing sales 
up substantially these past 10 years is 
acknowledged. Satisfactory relations 
with Waller Mack are also reported. 

Aside from While Tower, Nedieks 
is the only "restaurant* 1 chain which 
goes in heavily for radio. It's born 
using radio since that first emergency 
in the middle I030's when the firm's 
bankrupt pieces were picked np by 
Mossers A.M. Rosenthal, Morris Wer- 
thoim, and K. T. Johnson. 

After tin" initial barrage of spot 
radio auiHHUK'emeuls pnned their 
worth al that lime, agency and coin- 
pan\ began experimenting with pro- 
grams. They tried a 15-miuute news 
roundup over a New York station, de- 




In one of the west's 

RICHEST MARKETS 

Idaho? s Fabulous Magic Valley 



Ask Hollinabcry 
ABC at 

Tu>in Falh, Idaho 



Frank C. Mdntyre 
V t P. and Gen. JWgr. 



cided it wasn't the best vehicle for 
them. Then Nedieks gave sports a 
whirl and got heller results. 

College basketball from Madison 
Square Garden became the kingpin in 
the chain's promotion. During the 
1915 and J 91 (i seasons their spon- 
sorship of Marty Gliokman on basket- 
ball on WMGM built np a valuable 
audience for Nedieks commercials—- 
which featured the orange drink and 
the u 10* Breakfast." 

In September 1010 a five-minute 
WNBC Bill Stem sportscasl (0:40 to 
0:15 p.m. every weekday) was added 
to t lit' New ork radio schedule. Out- 
side New York air promotion remained 
scantv however: a transcribed sports 
show in Trenton ; a news show in 
Philadelphia. 

!\cdicks stuck to its emphasis on 
spoils right up to January 1050. 
George llanbv, an ex-Walgreen exix'n- 
tive who replaced the trio of original 
owners in 19-IJi. made few changes in 
the firm's advertising approach. By 
January 1050. however, il became ob- 
vious that a company spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars should 
have its own advertising manager. So 
Daniel Scully, formerly connected with 
the display, merchandising and re- 
search departments of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, was hired. 

With Scully began the newest phase 
of Nedieks' spot radio campaign. 'The 
Marty Glicknian play-by-play broad- 
casts from Madison Square Garden. 
| formerly the company's main effort, 
was cancelled. Besides the rising cost 
of the show, Glicknian had become so 
popular that additional participating 
sponsors bought in. Despite the fact 
thai it bad grown up with the pro- 
gram, Nedieks felt that its identity with 
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i\ot the biggest station, hut the MIG IJIJY in cost 
per thousand homes reached in Know die's "gold- 
en circle" , , , the industrial metropolitan nrcu of 
IJ.'ifi.tMH) people, ('over this compact market with 
WKIIJ A!\l and KM. both for the pri if one. 
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the show had seriously faded. As each 
of its sports and news broadcasts ran 
out, an early morning disk jockey 
show was substituted, until the lineup 
became complete in January 1951. 

1 1 was almost two years ago that 
Nedieks' canned orange drink concen- 
trate became a separate division of tire 
company. Though recently cut down 
a great deal, the orange concentrate 
campaign was budgeted at $250,000 
a year. In a definite switch from Ne- 
dieks' store promotion, canned orange 
drink got radio, 'TV, and newspaper 
advertising simultaneously. 

For example, 10 TV stations carried 
one-minute commercials through May, 
June, and July 1951. Most stations 
ran about two such filmed announce- 
ments per week, though one carried up 
to five per week. 

One of the biggest single promo- 
tions for the canned drink was a dinner 
party (tut on for some 50 managers of 
independent New 't ork supermarkets 
and their wives. Worked out jointly 
by Tex McCrary (of the Tex & Jinx 
radio show), WNBC, and agency ad- 
men, il took place 17 May 1951. Fol- 
lowing a lush meal at New York's 
French Grill, Tex and Jinx invited 15 
grocers and their w ives up to an NBC 
recording studio. There Tex inter- 
viewed the 15 wives, invited them to 
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try out Nedicks' specurl "shaker bottle" 
for mixing orange drink concentrate 
on llic spol. 

These one-and-a-half to ihiee-iuin- 
ule recorded interviews served as a 
]>aeklog of recorded commercials 
which were run oil on subsequent Tex 
& Jinx broadcasts. 

As one of the few "restaurant" 
chains using the air, Nedicks' ina- 
nucvers will be closely watched during 
the next few months by air-minded 
advertisers. Radio has pulled the com- 
pany up to an enviable position by its 
bankrupt bootstraps following the 1934 
bust. It's bolstered a slipping sales 
curve during the past year of higher 
prices. Now the big question is, what 
will air-wise Walter Mack pull out of 
the Nedicks hat in his position as its 
new president? * * * 



AGENCY CHANCES 

{Continued from page 25) 

doesn't think his present agency can 
do the job. UBDO, again, got part of 
the billings of Vick Chemical -just be- 
cause Vick felt there was no point in 
asking Morse International (in some 
ways almost a Vick "house" agency) 
to set up a TV department to handle it. 
Clients who are determined to become 
an advertising success in TV will not 
hesitate to switch agencies to find it. 

One of the more interesting cases of 
this sort has been the recent wander- 
ings of the Omen account, one ol 
America's biggest watch advertisers. 
From 1936 to 1917 the account was 
safely berthed at McCann-Krickson, 
which did a good job cm Gruen s space 
and printed advertising, but which 
achieved only fair success for Hie cli- 
ent in radio. Gruen 's aggressive presi- 
dent, Benjamin Katz, eyed the success 
of Bulova's radio time signal fran- 
chises, and hoped for an air advertis- 
ing success to match it. Everything 
from network radio to spot radio was 
tried, but Bulovn stayed out in front. 

In 1917, Gruen became dissatisfied 
with McCann-Krickson, feeling that the 
agency was not coming up with the 
right kind of retail know-how in its ad- 
vertising, that the air advertising was 
not aggressive enough. Gruen invited 
other agencies to make a pilch, finally 
selected the Grey agency, which has 
built a reputation nut of knowing the 
intricacies of merchandising and re- 
tailing. This proved no panacea to 
Gruen's troubles, and Omen's net Fell 
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counties in Eastern New York 
and Western New England 
. . . so called because its 
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32 states in the U. S. 
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and Hooper discovers that: 



WGY delivers a regular listening audience in all 22 
cities of the Seventeenth Slate. 

WGY's average evening audience is larger than the 
audiences of the next two stations combined. 

WGY's daytime audience is 18% larger Hum the next 
best station's daytime audience. 

WGY's share or audience is above 20% in 15 of the 22 
cities. Station "B's" share of audience is 20% or over 
in only 

This tremendous power and coverage advantage is yours 
at a lower cost than any combination of stations in the 
area needed to reach the same markets. Call NBC Spot 
Sales, New York, N. Y., or the WGY Sales Department, 
Schenectady, N. Y., today! 




A CENERAl ELECTRIC STATION 



THE ONLY STATION COVERING ALL 
22 MARKETS OF THE 17TH STATE 
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1000 WATTS 



Charleston's most far mmg station 



The deep south, suh, is predominantly 
hillbilly, and hillbilly is what our folks 
get to the tune of nearly 8 hours a day. 
Live bands, disc jockeys, and farm and 
market reports have made WPAL 
the top favorite with the hillbilly 
fans who comprise the vast majority 
of the Southland. Let our reps tell 
you more about our "folksy" way 
of selling. It's mighty effective, suh! 



of CHARLESTON 
SOUTH CAROLINA 



Mr. Irwin L. iMahl 
Lewis-Il owe Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Irwin: 

Roth wake-up and. git-up times in 
Charleston, West lirginnv is CLOCK- 
WATCHER 
times — an' thel 
means the! jolhs 
is alissenin' ter 
W CllS ! Begin- 
ning at 5:30 each 
mornin' an' run- 
nin' till nine, 
arr CLOCK- 
W A T C HER 
srves th' news, 
tells jolhs whut 
ter wear, plirys 
nil lines uv mu- 
sic, and grneru/ly 
gits ever' one off 
ter a good start 
ler th' day. Why, 
Irwin, they's five 
stations in town, 
hut way over 
half mi th' peo- 
ple lissenin' is 
Ifatuned ter WCllS 
v * (Inrin th' Hoop- 
WwS " crated per rods 
uv th' CLOCKWATCHER. Sow, thet's 
sumptliin' foils like you orta keep in 
mind'. Yirh recly gits lisseners when 
Villi uses WCUS! 




w c 



Yrs. 
Algy 

H S 



Charleston, W. Va. 



New, Class B1A Store in 
the Five Points area 
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Mr. Joe E. Walters, 
General Manager of 
Sears \\ Paso store 




and "RED" BROWN 
mean business 
for 



SEARS 

IN EL PASO 

Mr. Joe Walters, popular and progressive 
manager of this mammoth El Paso store, 
is enthusiastic about the business which 
K ROD'S guitar-playin' funnyman "Red" 
Brown has been bringing Scars for years 
with his weekly Saturday morning show. 
This is the only regular radio show which 
Sears uses in El Paso. YOUR business can 
also profit hy the tremendous pulling pow- 
er of this influential CBS station serving the 
I'.l Paso area's 411,310 people with their 
$396,810,000 of retail purchases. 



KROD 

5.000 watts GOO K. C. 



RO DIHH K T'HOADCAM IKCj CORP. 
Dorrance D. Roderick Val Lawrence 

Pieiidettt Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 

Represented Nationally by 

THE O. L. TAYLOR COMPANY 



off from a 1947 figure of some $1,500,- 
000 to about $750,000. Gruen then be- 
gan to feel that "closeness'' was what 
was needed; that the agency should be 
within a cab ride of Gruen's Cincinnati 
headquarters to get best results, and to 
move quickly in ad campaigns. 

Accordingly, the account moved last 
year to Stockton, West. Burkhart — a 
local Cincinnati ad agency — and began 
to e\e television as an answer to the 
Bui ova air formula. SWB sold Gruen 
on sponsoring the packaged Blind Dale 
show, at a weekly lime-and-talent rate 
of $20.000 — a lot for Gruen. Gruen 
should seemingly have been happy. It 
bad its coveted '"home town" agency 
setup, it was in TV, sales were picking 
up again. However, when Benjamin 
Katz of Gruen goes after an ideal, he 
stays on the trail for a long time. Fi- 
nally, he decided that a local ad agen- 
cy 7 and a moderate TV success were 
not the answers, and invited agencs 
pitches. 

Some agencies declined, because 
Gruen was competitive with one of 
their accounts or because of Gruen's 
reputation as being a "tough"' account 
to service due to heavy demands it 
made on agency personnel. However, 
a dozen top agencies were in the final 
selection — including McCann-Erickson. 

This time, things were different. For 
one thing, McCann-Erickson indicated 
that it was willing to talk about open- 
ing a Cincinnati office, and bad learned 
much recently about the type of ap- 
proach Gruen wanted. For another. 
IVlcCann-Ei iekson has lately acquired 
an excellent TV reputation, as a result 
of successes like Studio One for West- 
inghouse, Garry Moore for Junket 
Foods, and Kale Smith for Chese- 
hrougb. (Note: McCann-Frickson pre- 
fers to buy. rather than package, shows 
for clients.) 

Benjamin Katz. and ad manager Ber- 
nie Klinian. as well as other Gruen 
executives, made their decision. The 
account went, a few weeks ago. to Mc- 
Cann-Frickson. 

AH may not be sugar and cream for 
McCann-Erickson with the account, 
even though it represents a neat $1.- 
500,000 annually. Said a v.p. of an- 
other agency (which had not solicited 
the account) : "When we heard that 
Gruen intended to spend something like 
90/r of its budget for a fancy dramat- 
ic sbow on TV, the Gruen Guild Thea- 
tre, we decided that the risk was too 
meat. Our agency board felt that the 
campaign was too unbalanced, and. 
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while a mistake or two might get b) if 
the spending was in radio or maga- 
zines, a TV 'near-miss' would find the 
account leaving the agency." 

Radio has not precipitated, in re- 
cent years, the same kind of dramatic 
rifts that have been caused by TV, but 
it's still high on the list of the things 
that can make an account head out an 
agency door. The recent switch of the 
million-dollar American Chicle billings, 
one of the leading users of spot radio., 
out of Badger and Browning & Hersey 
to SSC&B is reported caused by the 
former agency's missing the boat on a 
radio jingle series. Radio frictions de- 
veloping over the Prudential Family 
Hour of Stars (in this case, the origi- 
nal agency is said to have considered 
it a clinker, but the client liked it) is 
said to have been behind the shift a 
year or so ago of the insurance com- 
pany's account out of Benton & Bowles 
to Calkins & Holden. Carlock, McClin- 



Within only three days, 
Pequot Mills received 
1,197 requests for a 
booklet it offered to hpl 
listeners in New York. 
Not only was the 
cost per inquiry low, 
the sponsor said, but all 
other media were 
"far outdistanced" by 
THE HOUSEWIVES' 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
. . . anywhere! 




ton & Smith. The inability of Foote. 
Cone & Belding to come up wilh suc- 
cessful radio formulas for the antihis- 
taminic products of Anahist. and for 
Lever s Fepsodent are believed major 
reasons wh) these accounts switched 
respectively to BBDO and McCann- 
Erickson. 

Dissatisfaction over radio has les- 
sened, partly because radio has become 
more of a finite art, and partly because 
TV has put it in the shade when it 
comes to creating agency-client hassles. 
Still for a few clients, the proper radio 
formula is an elusive thing, which in- 
volves constant juggling of the account. 

The Kellogg Company, for instance, 
years ago moved part of its radio bill- 
ings out of N. W. A) er because of dis- 
satisfaction with the pull of some Ayer- 
built radio shows for the cereal firm. 
Much of the account went to J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, then making a hot name 
for itself in radio with Lux Radio The- 
atre and a series of big variety shows 
for Standard Brands. Then, in 1939, 
JWT's John Reber concocted a show 
for Kellogg called The Circle (an in- 
formal, chatty kaffee klatsch of stars 
like Ronald Colman, Madeleine Car- 
roll. Groucho Marx, etc.). The cost 
was huge, the ratings minuscule, and 
the stars all developed violent hatreds 
for each other. 

Out from JWT, soon thereafter, 
marched a big hunk of the Kellogg 
billings, and into the eager arms of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. However, in re- 
cent weeks, Kellogg has grown increas- 
ingly unhappy over some of K&E's ra- 
dio commercial efforts (although Kel- 
logg's Space Cadet through K&E is 
humming on all rockets in TV), and 
has been moving more and more of the 
account to Leo Burnett in Chicago. 

Even the apparent success of a for- 
mula in radio can wear thin after a 
while. Earlier this year, many an ad- 
man was surprised when the B. T. Bab- 
bitt account, which has built a solid 
sales record through its use of premi- 
um advertising on radio via the Duane 
Jones agency, moved over to the Wil- 
liam II. Weintraub agency. Reason: 
the feeling that the radio approach was 
growing stale, and that it wasn't pro- 
ducing sales the way it had. Wein- 
traub. it's said, had no intentions of 
trying to out-premium the Jones agen- 
cy. The account was landed because 
of a presentation which stressed that 
Babbitt should be selling soap, not 
premiums. Wcintraub's present ap- 
proach has been to push the qualities 
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ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Sensotion-city of the South Corolino Pied- 
mont, Anderson's industriol po/roll hos grown 
from 7 million- to 44 million onnuolly since 
1940. The 250,000 people in Anderson's 
troding oreo receive television service from 
three stotions but 89% "tune most" to WBTV 
Chorlotte. 
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of the soap first, and use the premiums 
as an added plus. 

Beyond the realm of radio and TV. 
the reasons why sponsors change their 
agencies are pretty much the same as 
they r have always been. The feeling 
that the agency is getting ''complacent'* 
about an aceount, for instance, is one 
of the leading reasons why there is con- 
stant agency switching (either of prod- 
ucts or of entire accounts) among ad- 
vertisers in the food, drug, cosmetic, 
wine and beer, and soap fields. 

Nearly all large ad agencies have a 
"prospect" list that is nothing more or 
less than all the other leading agencies' 
account lists minus the competitive ac- 
counts. It's only natural that some 
fancy backstage maneuvering goes on 
in the hunt for new business. The 
largest agencies — like J. Walter 
Thompson, BBDO, Y&R, McCann-Er- 
ickson, etc. — are fairly discreet in their 
approach, although they do get out 
and hustle when they have to. Other 
agencies will sometimes go to fantas- 
tic lengths to persuade a chairman of 
the board, or a leading stockholder, 
that his account should switch agencies 
— even if the ad manager seems to have 
no complaints. Jn contrast to Ben Duf- 
fy's famous one-shot call to land the 
American Tobacco account a few sea- 
sons back. Milton Blow is said to have 
stalked the Pep^i-Cola account for two 
solid years, through other agency 
switches and new executive line-ups at 
Pepsi, finally landing the soft drink 
through carefully-cultivated connec- 
tions. 

Agency raiding, whereby many new 
agencies were formed in the 1930's and 
1940's, seems to be declining general- 
ly as a reason for account changes. 
Such spectacular exits as Messrs. Sul- 
livan, StaufTer, Colwell & Bayles out of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan with much Lever, 
Noxzema, and Smith Bros, business; 
Ted Bates from BBDO and later Ben- 
ton & Bowles with the Continental Bak- 
ing account; Robert Orr out of Lennen 
& Mitchell with the Jergens-Woodbury 
billings — these are now advertising 
rarities on the leading accounts. Agen- 
cies, particularly the large ones with 
big accounts, now service clients with 
a "platoon system" of specialists (con- 
stantly revolved) that the account exec- 
utive heads up. This "service in depth" 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
hijack an account from the leading ad 
agencies. 

Turnovers in executive command of 
a client, particularly at an admanager 
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Same old story 
in Rochester . . . 

WHEC WAY 
OUT AHEAD! 

Consistent Hooper Leader since 
1 943. Leads morning, afternoon 
and night! .... 
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level, will sometimes move an account, 
but the "personality" aspect is dwin- 
dling in radio-TV advertising in favor 
of group and/or committee efforts on 
both sides. Well-timed agency advertis- 
ing (most agencies don't; should do 
more) for itself has influenced account 
moves, but there isn't enough of it done 
to be a factor. 

For better or worse, most leading 
accounts that are big radio-TV users 
are held at agencies primarily by suc- 
cessful air campaigns. However, to ra- 
dio's long-time stresses on agency-cli- 
ent relationships has been added tele- 
vision, with a whole new set of head- 
aches. It's likely that the failure of 
an air campaign — particularly in the 
video medium — will be the leading 
reason for agency upheaval for a long, 
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long time. 
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510 MADISON 

(Continued from page 10) 

We received the 2 July issue of 
SPONSOR, in which you offered the com- 
plete "TV Dictionary/Handbook for 
Sponsors" to all subscribers on request. 

We are very interested in this and 
would appreciate your sending us a 
| book for our office. 

Richard W. Thomas 
Assistant Advertising Director 
Gunther Brewing Company 
Baltimore 



Please add my name to the list of 
those who would like to receive a copy 
of your forthcoming "TV Dictionary/ 
Handbook for Sponsors." 

Standardization is a much-needed 
thing in TV, and a uniform glossary 
of terms is a good start. 

Please send the booklet, when it is 
ready, to my attention, at the above 
address. 

Sherwood Armstrong 
Radio-TV Director 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
San Francisco 

• Above letters are typical of huntlreils re- 
ceivc<I. The ?2-pagc TV Dictionary i* now in the 
mails, FREE to suIircHImts. Additional copy 
cost i* $2. I.ow-cost hulk rotes on request. 
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WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 

SPONSOR 

THE NEWLY -PUBLISHED 72-PAGE 

TV-DICTIONARY/HANDBOOK 
FOR SPONSORS 

Denning more than 1,000 television terms and uses, 
the $2 pocket-size dictionary is the only publication of 
its kind. Including a sign-language for TV, valuable 
data on camera and lens usage, TV union particulars, 
and other pertinent TV information, the new dictionary 
will be a prized possession you'll refer to again and 
again. Be sure you get a copy by entering your sub- 
scription to SPONSOR without delay. 

Yearly subscription rate is only $8 for the 26 bi-weekly 
issues; the two-year rate of $12 is SPONSOR'S most 
popular value. 

Bulk TV Dictionary rates on request. 

PLEASE USE THE FORM BELOW AND MAIL TODAY! 
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SPONSOR 

510 Madison Avenue 
New York 22 
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Please enter my subscription to SPONSOR and send 

me FREE the new 72-page TV Dictionary/Handbook. 1 

Bill me later. ■ 

Name „ 
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City . 
□ SI 



Zone 



State 



two years 



□ $S one year 
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film spot at TELEFILM Inc. in 

Hollywood (28) Calif, since 1938 
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A Canadian looks at Canadian radio 

sponsor's Canadian radio section in 
this issue was compiled and written 
by a Canadian. He is Toronto-bom 
Frank Rasky, one of our senior editors. 
Frank is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, an editorial alumnus of 
the Toronto Daily Star and the Van- 
couver Sun. and continues today as a 
frequent contributor to the Canadian 
national magazine, New Liberty. 

To refresh his memory of the Cana- 
dian scene, Frank went to Toronto and 
Montreal, where he interviewed count- 
less people in the radio industry. He 
also conducted a voluminous corre- 
spondence with admen and broadcast- 
ers in other cities throughout the Do- 
minion. Here's what he has to say to 
our neighbors across the border: 

"As an expatriate revisiting his 
homeland. I found much in Canadian 
radio that opened my eyes in wonder- 
ment. But, with your indulgence, I 
would li^e to pass along two sugges- 
tions only that may help you: 

"1. By and large. Canada's private- 



ly owned stations have worked mira- 
cles, contending as they must with the 
CBC's stultifying regulations. How- 
ever, they must prepare to work even 
greater miracles, unless they're willing 
to allow the CBC to suffocate the de- 
velopment of TV in Canada. 

"True, the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters has published an excel- 
lent brief, exposing, point-hy-point. the 
yawning, illogical holes in the recom- 
mendations made by the Masses Com- 
mission. But that isn't enough. In 
their lethargy, many broadcasters al- 
ready are beginning to accept the 
CBC's grip on Canadian TV as a fait 
accompli. What is needed is a concert- 
ed drive by Canadian broadcasters, ad- 
vertising agencies, advertisers and sta- 
tion representatives, to exert pressure 
on Parliament. Otherwise, free enter- 
prisers in Canadian TV will find them- 
selves in the same dilemma as those 
now shackled in Canadian radio. 

"2. With some notable exceptions. I 
found that Canadian advertising agen- 
cies and broadcasters are lackadaisical 
about promoting their services to 
American advertisers. Alex M. Miller 
of the Canadian Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; Pat Freeman of the 
CAB; and Canadian station represen- 
tatives in New York, all do a wondrous 
amount of missionary work. But they, 
obviously, are hobbled by lack of suf- 
ficient support. They can't do it all 
themselves. Ad agencies and broad- 
casters individually must contribute 
their own publicity. 

"It may be that Canadian business- 
men have an abhorrence for showman- 
ship. They take refuge in the defini- 
tion offered by Napier Moore in The 
Pull of Canadianism : 'W e are well-bal- 
anced, steady and objective, and like 



the story of a good man who doesn't 
shoot his wife, steal a fortune, or set 
fire to his neighbor's house, there's not 
much news in that.' An abject attitude 
of this kind simply isn't good business. 
American advertisers are willing to 
deal with Canadians, but first they 
must be sold. Canadian ad agencies 
and broadcasters have a wealth of 
unique services to offer them, but first 
they must wake up to the value of pro- 
motional showmanship. Canadian ra- 
dio is news. So let's hear you toot 
your horn; so far. the sound hasn't 
penetrated vigorously enough across 
the friendly U. S. -Canadian border." 

Radio rises to the challenge 

Radio's biggest guns are in position 
for the greatest promotion barrage in 
its history. This is to be the answer 
to all the doubts and fears about radio 
current in advertising circles that 
seemed to be shared for so long by 
many broadcasters themselves. As has 
been the case so often in the past. CBS 
is expected to do something special 
in sounding its new selling theme for 
radio. NBC's contribution, on a com- 
petitively statistical level, is well un- 
derwav as is that of ABC and Mutual. 

The biggest news of all is awaited 
from the conversations the Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau has been having 
with the four networks. It's under- 
stood in radio row that only one net- 
work has not yet approved the plan for 
joining radio's big, independent pro- 
motional organization. The combined 
efforts of the networks, the individual 
stations, and BAB should produce 
reams of valuable aids and guidance 
for harried advertisers. 



Applause 



We tip our hat to . . . 

MiDGA and HAH — for providing 
some much needed guidance to the 
growing number of retail sponsors in 
a newly-published book titled "Depart- 
ment Store Radio Advertising." Citing 
case histories of department store pro- 
graming compiled from the National 
Betail l)rv Goods Association radio 
contest, the 70-page book is the first 
of a scries to be published by the as- 
sociation in cooperation with Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau. 



The Advertising Council- -which in 
its ninth year of public service contin- 
ues stronger than ever. Like radio, tel- 
evision was quick to develop an adver- 
tising allocation plan with the coopera- 
tion of 50 network advertisers and four 
TV networks. All told, American busi- 
ness through The Advertising Council 
conducted If! major public service cam- 
paigns last year to help step up the 
mobilization effort and to arouse more 
active citizen participation in solving 
public problems. 



United States Steel Corporation — 

whose summer concert series featuring 
the NBC Symphony has been voted the 
"best program of summer music on the 
air" in Musical America's eighth an- 
nual radio poll. 

Pioneer Station WW J — which was 
31 years old the 20th of this month. 
The first commercial radio station to 
reach that milestone, WWJ celebrated 
throughout the day with special pro- 
grams and features. WWJ -TV also 
participated in the celebration. 
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SPONSOR 



IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 



It's 

KANSAS CITY 



fc' 



Back in Business' 9 
and it's 



The ab< ; pictu. n.ftpi jker 
AuglMf 14, 1951. 

A monih earlier, July 14, iihii 
area wai under 14 to 18 feel 
of Mater. 



Midwesterners are noted for 
their wholehearted determina- 
tion. And because of this determi- 
nation, Greater Kansas City and 
the entire recently flooded sec- 
tions of Kansas and Missouri are 
"Back in Business"! 

Kansas City is entitled to a 
mighty salute — not only for its 
quick return to normal, but for 
the manner in which flood con- 
trol legislation is being enacted 
to prevent a recurrence of flood- 
ing in the heart of America. That 



same determination and coopera- 
tion will see all partially com- 
pleted projects to a finish and the 
necessary new water control sys- 
tems built without delay. 

Hats off to Kansas City and the 
Midwest! Standing in the midst 
of this spirit, The KMBC-KFRM 
Team can see only one ultimate 
result -a BIGGER AND BET- 
TER KANSAS CITY! 

Represented nationally by Free 
& Peters, Inc. 
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si ill TO SELL THE WHOLE HEART OF AMERICA WHOLEHEARTEDLY, IT'S 



KMBC-KFRM 



6T-H OLDEST "CBS AfflLIATE — PtiOGRAMMm ,BY KMM& 

OWNED AMD OPERATED BY MIDLAND BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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